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The Role of the Library in 
Adult Reading: | 


by Miriam PutTNaM 
Librarian, Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 


The role of the public library in its re- 
lationship to adult reading will be condi- 
tioned in no small part by the philosophy 
underlying its entire service. Its concept of 
the total role that the library is to play in the 
community can not help but have a bearing 
on what the library does in reader guidance. 


A library which sees its role as that of 
“stimulator” will view its responsibilities 
differently from one which sees its respon- 
sibility as ending with serving the highly 
motivated library user who has articulate 
needs which can be rather easily met. 

The potentialities for service are limitless 
for a library which sees itself as uniquely 
fitted to help keep the channels of com- 
munication open between individual and 
group; to serve as a center for life-long edu- 
cation; to serve as a center of carefully 
chosen materials, book and non-book, old 
and new, controversial, experimental; to be 
in a real sense a unifying community force, 
coordinating community resources, help- 
ing to focus community problems. 

A library which sees itself in this wise 
as a powerful instrument of education has 
a larger role, it is needless to say, than one 
to which the recreational role looms over 
large. 

Such a library places a great responsibility 
on its staff members who must be carefully 
chosen to carry out this “stimulator” role. 
Library assistants must have a liking for 
people, must have personality, intelligence 
and imagination. They need not be “schol- 
ars” in the more limited sense of the word 
but they should be people at home with 
both ideas and people, to whom the role of 
the library in the community is a challeng- 
ing one. 

A staff which is continually “growing” 
on the job is a necessity. Staff meetings, 
programs of in-service training, no matter 
how simple, can help. Libraries should take 
advantage in every way of special knowl- 
edge and competence on the part of staff 
members and no staff member should hesi- 
tate to turn a library user over to someone 


else when that other person’s specific book 
knowledge can be of real value. 

From our experience, we have come to 
believe that reader guidance can be a more 
nearly natural thing in a small library than 
in a very large one. It comes nearest, when 
it is good, to that perfect teaching situation 
of Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
the student on the other. Not that we are 
suggesting a teacher’s approach—far be it 
—although we could hope that interaction 
between minds does something to those in- 
volved. 

It requires conscious effort on the part of 
the individual to seek out a special Readers’ 
advisory service in the large library. It 
means an overcoming of the natural re- 
luctance on the part of each of us to admit 
the need for help. There is a certain artifi- 
ciality, too, since the situation is not one 
which grows organically out of the relation- 
ship of the individual as friend and the li- 
brarian as friend. If the experience has been 
a good one, the person has already estab- 
lished in the smaller library a relationship 
which can be put to good use. 

It would not be fair, however, not to 
suggest that the separate service may often 
do for the individual what the smaller one 
can not. Quite apart from the resources 
available, the separate service in the large 
library may give an individual a sense of 
anonymity, an opportunity for putting his 
needs more objectively. The fact too that he 
does not need to meet this same person in 
his day-to-day use of the library may be a 
factor. 

Yet for some people the smaller collection 
and the more informal setting are attractive. 
The smailer library (the popular library in 
the large city library and the branch of a 
rural library system provide the same func- 
tion) with its books easy to hand, often set 
out attractively to entice him, with the same 
staff members to serve him, provides a sit- 
uation which is conducive to sustained 
reading. 

What we have in mind is illustrated by 
comments which have come to us. “This 
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library makes me feel like a human being 
again.” “The library was the first place 
that I was called by name after I moved to 
town.” “Can I write how good the service 
is and how helpful the staff?”, an elderly 
woman asked, when filling out a question- 
naire on reasons for library use. “Perhaps 
you don’t realize what the library means 
to people my age. I was eighty last week. 
Since we can’t travel, books provide us with 
the only opportunity of revisiting once 
familiar places.” Again, “The library has 
been not only of real service to me, but it 
has given my leisure moments an inspira- 
tion that lifts me above every day existence.” 

We are trying to underline here the im- 
portance of the relationships which spring 
up between the librarian as friend and the 
reader as friend — a disciplined kind of 
friendship, of course, in which, as has been 
suggested, there is mutual growth and shar- 
ing. Once this relationship is built up and 
becomes a trusted one, then much knowl- 
edge of the reader is forthcoming, unex- 
pected interests are revealed, hidden needs 
discovered, new capacities unfolded. 

What about the first time that a reader 
seeks a librarian out for guidance. In a 
small library all professional staff members 
take part in reading guidance. Naturally, 
if a person is not known to a staff member, 
he or she must in some fashion try to dis- 
cover this person’s capacities and interests, 
sometimes even needs, since his request for 
a “good story” or a “mystery” may simply 
be a cover-up for his real reason for seeking 
help. 

We know from experience that nothing 
makes a person freeze up more quickly 
than to ask him the title or titles of books 
which he has recently read and enjoyed. 
It results in a total “black-out.” Any li- 
brarian has had a similar reaction when a 
library borrower whom she meets on the 
street asks for suggestions of outstanding 
books in the reader’s field of interest. To 
ask for types or kinds of books enjoyed is 
sometimes more fruitful. It has been sug- 
gested, too, that the magazines that people 
read regularly are a more reliable index to 
their abilities and interests than are the 
books which they may suggest for prestige 
value rather than because of real enjoyment. 

Sometimes a sure-fire collection of books 
helps. Pull out several titles, attractive books, 
well-bound or in plastikleer jackets, and 


suggest them to the reader. If he accepts 
these recommendations quickly does not 
necessarily mean that we have scored a 
bull’s-eye. He may be timid about turning 
down our offering or fearful that he is tak- 
ing too much time. We are amazed at the 
number of times that people apologize for 
asking our help. Possibly we need to look 
less involved and more relaxed. Our reply 
naturally is that it is our main responsibility 
to serve him then and that all else is second- 
ary. If he rejects what we offer, he may 
suggest a clue himself. Given time and the 
library’s warm interest, what he likes in 
time will probably come out. Even in a 
small library, it is hard to follow-up the 
results of our book guidance since often 
enough the borrower does not come back 
each time to the same staff member (partly 
because of schedule, of course). 

We find that when a borrower registers 
for a card we have an excellent opportunity 
to help him become familiar with the li- 
brary and its book locations and to learn 
something of his reading interests. A place 
to indicate special book interests on the 
registration card is filled out by surer read- 
ers but can offer an excellent starting point. 
In our experience, few people ask to have 
specific book lists prepared for them. Pos- 
sibly we are in some way lacking. Either we 
have not made it well enough known that 
we stand ready to do this or possibly the 
suggestion of one or two sure-fire books 
along a line of interest carries the borrower 
sufficiently far so that from that point on, 
he is more independent in his own choice 
of materials. This does not mean that we 
do not prepare book lists but that more 
often the lists that we do prepare are for 
study groups or club programs where the 
individual is working as part of a larger 
whole. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any to 
point out where we believe our library, per- 
haps libraries in general, are most successful. 
In so doing, we may have put our finger 
on one of the weak points in our reading 
service. We feel the information service of 
our library on the whole to be good. We 
help the person with a hobby, the ones need- 
ing information on many subjects or a point 
of ready reference, and they seem reasonably 
satisfied with what we do. We are less 
sure about our success in the “growth” 
aspect of reader guidance, although we 
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know that it does happen and that through 
staff efforts, horizons have been widened 
and new fields of interests discovered. One 
difficulty that has been suggested is that 
too infrequently can we see the results of 
our guidance. There is too long a gap be- 
tween the time that the books are sug- 
gested and the report from the borrower as 
to their usefulness. Perhaps, even in a small 
library, there should be more reading rec- 
ords kept, with borrower reactions. Perhaps 
people are on the whole too kind in their 
comments; possibly, too, they do not know 
how much better the guidance might have 
been. Often time is a factor. A busy library 
brings a temptation to suggest books too 
parallel, too much on a level with what has 
already been enjoyed. 

Good reader service presupposes a reading 
staff. Naturally there will always be readers 
whose knowledge of certain fields is beyond 
that of any staff member. Why not try to 
capitalize on our users’ special knowledge 
and abilities? We often have to turn to 
large collections and other resources to 
satisfy a request completely. Perhaps some- 
one comes into the library to find out what 
to do with a swarm of wild bees that has 
descended upon his yard. Practical experi- 
ence is often more valuable than a book 
and sending such a person to a “bee author- 
ity” may be the best guidance that we can 
give. Similarly in other areas a special col- 
lection or a community specialist may be 
the answer. Awareness of community re- 
sources is part of our responsibility. 

Word of mouth advertising of books is a 
wonderful source of stimulation. A library 
user can often work up a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for a book among his own circle 
of friends. This is the kind of thing that 
library staff members do all the time, of 
course, with the people with whom they 
come in contact. 

It takes considerable wisdom to know 
when to leave a reader alone; to know when 
he is browsing and capable of helping him- 
self. It is difficult to distinguish the person 
who is simply drifting and unable to make 
his wants known. Often a denial of any 
desire for help will be followed quickly by 
a request which shows how completely at 
sea the individual has really been. 

In general, if there is time, it is well to 
help people to become self reliant; to show 
them enough about the use of the catalog, 


book location, reference books so that they 
begin to feel a confidence in their own 
ability to help themselves. The catalog is 
never as mysterious as has been thought, 
once it is explained. 

Going to the shelves with an individual 
often provides an added opportunity to 
suggest books and need not be considered 
over-assistance although this should be 
guarded against. The librarian must not be 
so carried away with enthusiasm that she 
goes far beyond the reader’s interest which 
may be limited. 

We should like to underline the impor- 
tance of being as interested in filling a 
reader request that seems unimportant as 
one that seems to have larger significance. 
The book which may best suit a reader at 
a particular time, may not always be the one 
that we would like to have him read. Par- 
ticularly in the field of religion and prob- 
ably in the whole area of ideas and of 
man’s relationship to himself and his world, 
we are far more successful if we meet his 
need with the book which really finds him 
where he is. We may sometimes be im- 
patient of the easy panacea of a Norman 
Vincent Peale; yet perhaps we are wiser 
when we admit to ourselves that such a 
writer gives something to people, not yet 
ready for more serious treatment of the 
same problems. 

Going to the shelf with a borrower gives 
us a better chance to recommend alterna- 
tives, if the book desired is out, or if our 
first choice for him is not in. We try not 
to have anybody leave the library unsatisfied. 
We find it helpful to mark shelves where a 
portion of the books have been transferred 
to a special display or section. Often a per- 
son finding no books on the shelves in a 
particular subject may go away with the 
idea that the library has nothing in the 
field, or that if it does, that they are never 
in. Sometimes alternatives can be sug- 
gested or the borrower can be persuaded to 
leave a request. 

Never in our zeal to serve a person, 
should we invade his privacy, or go fur- 
ther than he wishes us to. We can think of 
no surer way of sending him away for all 
time. 

This does not mean, though, that the 
library cannot, through displays and other 
ways, suggest issues and questions of 
prime importance. We spread out books 
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on important topics as attractively as pos- 
sible that “he who runs may read” not 
books alone but periodicals, pamphlets, and 
other materials. However, we leave it to 
each individual to make his own interpreta- 
tion of the materials he reads or sees. Our 
institution is one of the few that is the 
stronghold of the individual and which has 
no special axe to grind. To be sure it hopes 
to help each man to make the most of his 
own potentialities but that is a far cry from 
saying what it is he learn or think. 

It is possible, frequently, in the area of 
controversial issues for the librarian to 


suggest other points of view to a borrower 
who has returned a book representing one 
partisan position. Perhaps his reaction is 
violent enough to suggest his disapproval 


of the presentation, in which case it is 
fairly easy to recommend another and more 
congenial viewpoint. Most of us read along 
the lines of our predispositions and need to 
be challenged by careful argument in books 
which present other sides. A well-stated op- 
posing opinion helps us to clarify our own 
thinking so as to arrive at a more defensible 
position. Russell Kirk’s Conservative Mind 
is the kind of book, we have in mind. It 
seems to us that we can do quite a bit to 
help people realize that nothing is “all black 
or all white.” 

Since we are in a world which has many 
competing attractions for people’s time, we 
must utilize every approach and device 
that will make reading important and ex- 
citing. 


Using Films to Promote Libraries 


The following films, telling parts of the library story, are available for use in county 
library campaigns and by libraries. They can be booked for showing by writing the Library 
Division, State Department of Education, 369 State Office Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minnesota. They 
will be booked on a first come, first served basis. Be sure to include in your request the 
date or dates you want to show the film. 








These films need to be properly used if they are to benefit the library movement. This 
means that they should be introduced with an advance explanation of why they are being 
shown and lead up to a good reception by the audience. The film showing should be fol- 
lowed by discussion of what the library can mean in your community or county. 


The films are listed by title, with a brief suggestion of content to help prepare the 
introduction. 
NEWEST FILMS AVAILABLE: 

BOOKS. 


brary service, after the need is shown through the example of one man. 


BOOKS FOR ALL. 29 minutes. Color. 1957. New York State background. An excel- 
lent film for the promotion of larger units of service, the film shows what happens to an 


13 minutes. Black and white. 1957. A West Virginia county organizes li- 


existing library after it joins a library system. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 23 minutes. Color. 1958. This new film tells the story 
of a multi-county library in Washington State. It will be invaluable to all county library 
movements. 


OLDER FILMS — STILL GOOD 
BOOKS AND PEOPLE: THE WEALTH WITHIN. 14 minutes. Color. 1947. Tells 
the story of rural library service in Alabama. Its human interest values make it still useful. 


LIBRARY ON WHEELS. 13 minutes. Black and white. 1945. This tells the story of 
the Fraser Valley union library in British Columbia. 


THE LIBRARY STORY. 14 minutes. Color. 1952. 
which a modern library serves its community. Filmed in the Winnetka, Illinois, Public 
Library. 


This one illustrates the ways in 














The Role of the Library in 
Adult Reading: II 


by Leona DurkEs 
Coordinator of Adult Services 
Circulation Department, The New York Public Library 


Group Services and their stimulation 

to more and better reading 

In these days of strident competition for 
his attention, it is the rare individual who 
can explore far by himself into fields of 
reading not influenced by self interest — his 
job, hobby or family problems. Yet the 
groping for something beyond this is 
patently evident in the success of our 
Great Books and American Idea _book- 
centered discussion groups. Both these 
series employ the same method—regularly 
held, informal, small group meetings 
where, gathered round a table, men and 
women discuss the ideas contained in com- 
mon material which each member has read 
in advance. The Great Books with their 
emphasis on our Western heritage, and 
The New York Public Library selections— 
Exploring the American Idea—are the kind 
of reading which John Livingston Lowes 
in his essay, Of Reading Books, contrasts 
with reading for sheer enjoyment and read- 
ing to learn—reading to become something, 
to experience the creative “and contagious 
touch of great personalities.” These are the 
books of “men who have lived, and learned 
through living, and won through life a 
wide and luminous view, . . . men with the 
imperishable creative power of broadening, 
deepening and enhancing life.” 

The readings in neither series are easy. 
And yet several Great Book groups in The 
New York Public Library are now in their 
8th, 9th and roth years. It is doubtful if a 
single one of the close to 100 members en- 
rolled would have persevered through the 
same difficult but rewarding readings or 
have understood them as fully without the 
group experience. The men and women 
who make up the groups do not necessarily 
read more than they otherwise would but 
the quality of their reading is certainly 
deepened. It has been our policy to supply 
group members with the whole volume 
from which any particular reading is taken 
in order not to stifle awakened interest in 
all that the author has to say. 


Two series of readings in “Exploring the 
American Idea” have been developed since 
the program’s inception in 1950 and a third 
series is now being worked out by a com- 
mittee of librarians and tested by a group 
of men and women who have had consid- 
erable discussion experience. Readings in 
these series are chosen because they express 
fundamental viewpoints in our American 
tradition. 

We are aware of a tendency in continu- ° 
ing groups to progress from the broad con- 
cepts of the American Idea as expressed in 
our first two series of readings to the explor- 
ation of particular community problems 
such as education, labor-management rela- 
tions, juvenile delinquency and freedom of 
the press. We believe this to be a healthy re- 
sponse to readings which are concerned with 
fundamentals of democracy and citizenship. 
For example, one group which had made 
this progression and was then in its fourth 
year decided to concentrate on the problem 
of mental health in the community as it 
affects children. Readings have been difh- 
cult but they have been carefully done and 
the quality of the discussion has been ex- 
cellent. A librarian closely connected with 
the program reports, “Genuine growth in 
understanding as well as knowledge has 
taken place in these groups. As one mem- 
ber expressed it, ‘Groping can be growing. 
If you had just told us all these things, we 
wouldn’t have known them.’ ” 

Not long ago several groups in an eight- 
week program of information and discus- 
sion on India were conducted in collabora- 
tion with the Foreign Policy Association. 
Again, although films, speakers and visual 
aids were used to convey information, read- 
ings from the Bhagavad-Gita and the writ- 
ings of Gandhi, Nehru, Chester Bowles, etc. 
formed the main basis for discussion. 

In The New York Public Library’s cen- 
trally planned and administered group serv- 
ices we have tended to concentrate on the 
small book-centered group discussion series 
as a particularly appropriate contribution 
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which the library can make to the educa- 
tion of adults in the community. Common 
readings, rich and difficult enough in con- 
tent to make group discussion a valuable aid 
to understanding, are offered in each series. 
Thus the library promotes use of its ma- 
terials and helps adults to learn through 
reading and discussion. 

Reading is also encouraged through 
group discussion of current books in some 
of the branch libraries. Books play a part 
in all the various adult activities sponsored 
by the library: Current Events Discussion 
Groups, film showings and discussions, lec- 
tures and recitals, even though the pro- 
grams themselves may not center around 
printed materials. For example, at a series of 
weekly showings of 16 mm. educational 
films the printed program for each week 
listed books pertinent to the subjects covered 
by the films. 

Librarians in the branches are frequently 
called on to talk about books at meetings 
of local agencies and clubs. They also serve 
on committees and boards of various organ- 
izations and it is easy enough from time to 
time to bring to a meeting a few books 
pertinent to the organization’s purpose and 
speak about them informally. 

Group service in The New York Public 
Library has many aspects. One which is 
unique and outstanding reaches a large 
segment of the community. A librarian ex- 
perienced in the field of labor education de- 
votes full time to service to labor. This is 
done in the following ways as described in 
a leaflet, “Labor Education Service.” 

For reader guidance in labor and re- 
lated fields, the librarian will suggest 

a few pamphlets or prepare an extensive 

reading program, planned, in either case, 

with a view to the type of interest and re- 
quirements of the reader, whether he be 

a union member, a labor official, or a 

teacher or student of the social sciences. 

For courses of study in shop steward 
training, parliamentary procedure, labor 
history, and all such subjects, books and 
pamphlets may be borrowed for the dura- 
tion of the course. Groups at work on 
special topics like union contracts, col- 
lective bargaining, or social security will 
find help in library materials which they 


may have on extended loan. 
For conferences, institutes, conventions, 





the Library will set up exhibits of books 
in the field of labor. In some instances, 
arrangements can be made to lend ma- 
terial at the conference. The head of 
the Labor Education Service is available 
to speak on the usefulness of libraries to 
labor. 

For the researcher, a special collection 
of reference works, labor periodicals, 
pamphlets, and books, and the vast re- 
sources of the central building at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street hold the an- 
swers to questions of labor history or 
legislation, labor relations, or less closely 
allied areas of inquiry. The librarian 
stands ready to aid in these researches. 

For labor educators, there are syllabi 
and other teaching tools to be examined 
in the Library or borrowed for limited 
periods. There is aid for the development 
of educational activities, for setting up 
libraries, preparing book reviews, arrang- 
ing bulletin boards and displays, or plan- 
ning labor publications. 

For program planning, the Library 
lends its own films or helps, through its 
Film Information Center, to locate oth- 
ers which might appeal to a labor group 
audience. Unions wishing to add to the 
interest of their meetings will receive 
guidance in program planning in gen- 
eral, and specific aid in loans from the 
Record Collection or suggestions from 
the Speakers’ File. 

The Library recognizes the importance 
of trade unions as economic and _ social 
forces in the current scene and through its 
service to labor, encourages reading and 
education among trade union members. 


Reader Guidance 


The librarian through guidance acts as 
a catalyst to reading by bringing books and 
people together. This is a common function 
shared by librarians in the smallest and 
largest libraries and the one which gives 
most librarians greater satisfaction than any 
other aspect of their work. 

Two comparatively recent developments 
may be intensifying this role. Although 
there has been a tendency as each new 
medium of communication appears for 
libraries to eye it suspiciously as an in- 
fringement on reading, in actual practice 
this does not happen. The person whose 
curiosity on a subject is aroused by a film, 
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a radio talk or a television program turns 
naturally to books for more information. 

Once only libraries and book stores dealt 
in books and in most cases the people who 
patronized one, also patronized the other. 
Cautiously at first and then with a rush, 
paper backed books appeared on the scene 
until now newsstands, drugstores, stationery 
and cigar stores all share with libraries in 
book distribution. Instead of limiting li- 
brary use, this seems to increase it. The 
quality of many of the paper books now be- 
ing published can develop serious reading 
interests and bring individuals who have 
never used it before to the library for read- 
ing guidance. Reading guidance is a unique 
library function which other distributors of 
books do not share. Anything which moti- 
vates interest in books and establishes habits 
of using them can lead to library ae, 
and purposeful reading. 

In the branch libraries this is wale on- 
the-spot guidance to which the librarian 
brings skills bred of practice in quickly in- 
terpreting the reader’s need from the most 
informal sort of interview, in the use of 
bibliographical aids, and a background of 
personal reading. 

Teaching the reader to use such library 
resources as the card catalog, book and 
periodical indexes and other reference tools 
is done so continually that librarians are 
apt to overlook it as a guidance function. 
Also in a system as large as The New York 
Public Library, explanation of the services 
and resources of the Reference Department 
in the Central Building and the special 
collections in the branches is necessary if 
the individual reader is to know the wealth 
of information at his disposal. Referrals are 
also frequently made to the many special 
libraries in New York City. 

The Readers’ Advisory Service in the 
Central Building can give more help to 
the individual with a reading problem 
than is usually possible in the busy branch 
libraries. Although the services and re- 
sponsibilities of the Service have expanded 
since its establishment by Jennie M. Flex- 
ner more than a quarter of a century ago, it 
is still very much concerned with the same 
type of guidance of which Miss Flexner 
wrote in her first annual report: “At -the 
beginning it was recognized that the func- 
tions of this office were those directly and 
indirectly concerned with the planning of 


courses of reading based upon the individ- 
ual reader’s needs . . . This type of adult 
education divides itself rather definitely 
into two parts: first, the work with the in- 
dividual wishing to follow systematic read- 
ing for his own benefit; and second, the 
work with groups and group leaders, seek- 
ing to accomplish somewhat similar results 
by extending the library’s guidance far be- 
yond the contact with the individual 
reader.” 

Expert help is still being given both 
through oral suggestion of titles and 
through the preparation of book lists tailored 
to fit the needs of individuals or groups 
whenever such a list is requested or seems 
indicated. No books circulate from this 
service office but an extensive collection of 
bibliographies and book selection tools is 
maintained. Probably the most useful of 
these, especially for current books, is an 
annotated and classified card catalog. An- 
notations include a brief statement of the 
content of the book, style of writing, pos- 
sible use, and frequently a comparison with 
other books on the same subject. 

The library issues other types of book 
lists. One of these is the annotated list for 
general adult use on topics of widespread 
and current interest. Such lists are prepared 
by members of the staff and distributed to 
readers through the branch libraries. They 
may be issued in either mimeographed or 
printed form, or published in the regularly 
issued Branch Library Book News. Oc- 
casionally more permanent lists are pub- 
lished such as one on The Negro, com- 
piled by the members of the staffs of the 
Countee Cullen branch library and the 
Readers’ Advisory Service and kept up to 
date by supplements. No mention is made 
here of the specialized bibliographies pre- 
pared and published by the Reference De- 
partment of The New York Public Library. 

Another type of book list published by 
the library in 1954 is Easy Reading for 
Adults. This is not intended for use directly 
by library readers, but as an aid to li- 
brarians, teachers and others concerned with 
guiding adults who for one reason or an- 
other are handicapped in reading. The list 
was produced as a cooperative effort of 
sixty practicing librarians who were having 
difficulty in finding simply written ma- 
terials for the foreign born reader educated 
in his own language but not yet familiar 
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with English; for newcomers from Puerto 
Rico who were coming to New York City 
in large numbers; for the native-born reader 
with little schooling; and for the adult with 
no great interest in reading who becomes 
discouraged by too difficult material. Sev- 
eral hundred books were examined, anno- 
tated and tested for readability according 
to the Flesch formula before making final 
selection of titles for the list. 


Book Selection 


Not long ago a committee of librarians in 
the Circulation Department of The New 
York Public Library shared the salutary 
experience of helping to prepare a Book 
Selection Manual designed to clarify book 
selection procedures for library officers and 
staff. As a starting point the library was 
defined “as an educational agency con- 
cerned with the acquisition, organization, 
preservation and use of recorded ideas.” 
Pictures, films and recordings as media of 
ideas were taken into account but emphasis 
was placed on printed materials, and es- 
pecially on books. 

It was recognized that the Reference De- 
partment, as one of the great research li- 
braries of the world, had responsibility for 
extensive representation and _ preservation 
of recorded knowledge. The function of the 
Circulation Department then, with few ex- 
ceptions was to provide, through its 80 
neighborhood libraries, for the less special- 
ized reading needs of the 3,600,000 people 
in the three counties which the library 
serves. The neighborhood libraries can 
draw upon the regional libraries in each 
county for the occasional and unusual re- 
quest. The Manhattan Regional Collection, 
largest of the three, supplies the other re- 
gions with books so infrequently asked for 
that a single copy is sufficient for the entire 
branch system. In other words, the branch 
libraries are free to select books for wide- 
spread and current use. 

The preparation of the manual once again 
brought book selection sharply into focus 
as the key to library service. If the library is 
an educational institution, the books which 
it supplies should contribute to the under- 
standing and enrichment of the individual 
user of the library. They should also enable 
him to function more effectively as a re- 
sponsible member of society. 

What points should be considered in 


choosing books for these ends? It was 
agreed that the branch libraries were con- 
cerned not only with selection of non-fiction 
and fiction of enduring worth, but also 
with the works of contemporary and popu- 
lar authors which had literary, educational, 
informational or recreational value. Account 
was taken of “authority and effectiveness of 
presentation, qualities conducive to critical 
thought and understanding,” and material 
which would encourage reading habits. For 
a certain type of book, the manual states 
“Titles are selected on the basis of the con- 
tent as a whole and without regard to the 
personal history of the author. In the case 
of controversial questions, variety and bal- 
ance of opinion are sought whenever avail- 
able.” 

Book selection never takes place in a 
vacuum. It was understood that although 
the same standards of selection might be 
applied by each of the 80 branch librarians 
in choosing books for his collection, the 
collections themselves would be widely dis- 
similar. Difference in allotment of funds 
and space is less important here than dif- 
ference in the character and needs of the 
neighborhood served. A collection selected 
for use reflects the requirements of the com- 
munity. In this the librarian assumes the 
initiative but, “Essentially the selection of 
library materials is a cooperative process 
with the users of the library indicating 
their interests and needs and the librarians 
exercising their critical judgment in evaluat- 
ing these needs and in anticipating them.” 

Three other factors were identified dur- 
ing the committee’s discussions as equally 
important with the selection of new books: 
duplication of worthwhile titles so they may 
be readily available, careful weighing of 
titles considered for replacement in the light 
of current worth, and, if the book collec- 
tion is to be a live, growing and useful re- 
source in the community, the prompt dis- 
carding of out-of-date material. 

The process of adult book selection in 
The New York Public Library is shared by 
many librarians. Approximately one-third 
of all new titles received are reviewed for 
purchase by staff members. Branch librar- 
ians choose freely for branch collections 
from the wide variety of books “authorized 
for purchase.” All professional librarians are 
engaged in finding the particular book to 
fit the needs of the particular reader which, 
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after all, is the ultimate end of book selec- 
tion and the point where reading begins. 


Training of Librarians 


In-service training for the professional 
members of The New York Public Library 
staff who are concerned with adult read- 
ing takes up where formal education in 
the library school ends and is offered at 
various levels to meet the needs of librarians 
as they progress in acquiring professional 
skills and administrative responsibility. 

At the lowest level, orientation seminars 
for all new members of the professional 
staff provide an opportunity to discuss in 
small groups, the policies and practices of 
The New York Public Library. Book selec- 
tion is one of the topics that arouses great- 
est interest. Here the cooperative aspects 
of book selection are first stressed: the 
necessity for branch staffs to be attuned to 
the book needs of the community, the re- 
sponsibility of each professional staff mem- 
ber for developing his own reading back- 
ground, the role of the staff in reviewing 
books for library purchase and the necessity 
of developing skills in reader guidance. 

After serving with the library for a year 
or more, many members of the staff be- 
come candidates for promotion to positions 
of greater responsibility. The passing of a 
written examination prepared by the li- 
brary and designed to test administrative 
ability and skills within one of the three 
areas of service—to children, young people 
or adults—is required of each candidate as 
part of the promotional process. In prepara- 
tion for the examination a candidate attends 
a series of seminars emphasizing New York 
Public Library practice within the special- 
ized area of his choice. The assistant branch 
librarians are often also the adult specialists 
in the branch libraries and participate in the 
seminars on adult services. These include 
discussion of the problems of book selection, 
the relation of book selection to neighbor- 
hood patterns, the philosophy of group 
service as related to adult reading, reader 
guidance, book reviewing — both written 
and oral — and the preparation of book 
lists. 

Once the status of adult specialist has 
been achieved, librarians attend a series of 
in-service training meetings which are held 
at regular intervals throughout the year. The 
meetings are concerned with various types 


of adult services such as presentation and 
demonstration of book-centered discussion 
groups, techniques of book reviewing, and 
resources and services of the library’s 
special book collections. Meetings have also 
taken the form of workshops. One of these 
was organized to evaluate books on human 
relations and psychology and to consider 
effective ways of using them. Outside ex- 
perts and librarians with special knowledge 
in these fields acted as consultants. The 
workshop served the dual function of train- 
ing the staff to read critically and to judge 
books in the light of the use to which they 
could be put, and of producing a carefully 
selected list of books in two fields of great 
interest to readers. 

The same method was employed in the 
preparation of the library’s publication Easy 
reading for adults. This two-year project 
grew out of the difficulty librarians in the 


‘branches were experiencing in finding sim- 


ply written materials for newcomers to New 
York City. Titles on existing lists of easy 
reading materials were examined in the 
light of present day use and several hundred 
new titles reviewed and tested by the Flesch 
formula for readability before final selection 
for the list was made. 


At any point after they have joined the 
staff, librarians in The New York Public 
Library may volunteer to take an eight-ses- 
sion training course for leadership of one of 
the library’s book-centered discussion 
groups. These courses are also available to 
members of the community who agree upon 
satisfactory completion of the course to lead 
an American Idea or Great Books discus- 
sion group in return for the training re- 
ceived. 

Experienced librarians serve on various 
committees which aid in selection of library 
materials. One committee considers ques- 
tions related to overall selection, another 
selects all pamphlets suggested for branch 
purchase, and a third recently engaged in 
compiling a list of reference books suitable 
for branch collections. As in any profession, 
the training of librarians is a continual proc- 
ess. Skills in book selection, reading guid- 
ance and group discussion methods are de- 
veloped and refined through constant prac- 
tice, wider knowledge of materials and alert- 
ness to the needs of the people in the com- 
munity which the library serves. 





The Role of the Library in 
Adult Reading: Ill 


by Exeanor T. SmitH 
Coordinator of Work with Adults 
Brooklyn Public Library 


Book Selection and Arrangement 

The role the library plays in adult reading 
is basically determined by the vitality of its 
policy and methods of book selection. It is 
axiomatic that people will be attracted to 
the library because they believe they will 
find there the books and information they 
want or need, and they will soon find other 
sources for their reading if the library does 
not meet their demands. Therefore, the li- 
brarian must have a pretty definite idea as 
he selects his book stock, of reader demand 
both immediate and in the future. Only by 
knowledge of the community, the reading 
tastes and interests of the people who use the 
library, and the needs of potential users, can 
the librarian select books wisely enough to 
make his library an important influence in 
developing adult readers. 

In Brooklyn in the past few years, we 
have had wide staff participation in the for- 
mulation of our book selection policy and 
the criteria for maintenance and develop- 
ment of our collections, so there is a good 
general understanding among us of the 
standards established. We believe that the 
librarian who has daily contact with readers 
and other people in the community through 
participation in neighborhood activities is 
the best person to choose books for the li- 
brary. Therefore, our Book Ordering De- 
partment obtains on approval the widest 
possible selection of the output of publishers 
here and abroad by maintaining standing 
orders for all publications of many major 
publishing houses and by constant, inten- 
sive checking of all available publisher’s 
lists. Staff members review most of the titles 
as they are received and from the wide as- 
sortment recommended by staff reviewers 
each week, our branch librarians or their 
professional staff members, and the chiefs of 
our subject divisions in the main library, 
select books for their own agencies. 

These selections are then examined by our 
Book Selection Committee. The member- 
ship of this committee includes administra- 
tive personnel concerned with adult service, 


and representatives from the main library 
and the branches. It is responsible for the 
final acceptance or rejection of each book so 
every title is carefully considered in the 
light of the reviewer’s opinion of its quality 
and relative importance, the demand for it 
throughout the system, which is determined 
by the number of copies ordered, and the 
contribution it may make to our holdings 
in a particular subject. Occasionally the 
committee may reject a title which has been 
ordered by some agencies if it feels the con- 
tent is inferior to other current selections in 
the same area but more often it is concerned 
with looking toward the future and making 
recommendations for wider purchase of 
quality books for which there may not be 
an immediate demand but which have po- 
tential for lasting value. 

In addition to this technique for selection 
of new books, staff committees during re- 
cent years have compiled lists of standard 
titles recommended for purchase. These are 
used by all agencies either to build up their 
basic collections or for replacement buying. 
This project has not only given us very use- 
ful tools for book selection but has provided 
good in-service training for the participants 
in the committees through reading and dis- 
cussion. Regular ordering from these basic 
lists should keep our staff more alert to the 
changing needs and reading interests of 
their communities as they examine their 
book collections frequently to make sure 
that they are maintaining the standards set 
up by the library. 

Unquestionably, the arrangement of 
books in a library, either the general pat- 
tern of shelving or the grouping of books 
for special exhibits, is psychologically im- 
portant in attracting readers. The student 
and serious reader who know just what they 
want will not mind the inconvenience of 
climbing stairs or venturing into a less well 
lighted recess in pursuit of a book. But the 
“browser” or more casual reader likes to 
have new and popular books, as well as in- 
teresting older titles on various subjects 
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brought to his attention by an attractive dis- 
play or through accessible shelving in a well 
lighted area. We believe in Brooklyn also 
that we must make sure that “he who runs 
may read.” Many of our borrowers have 
little time to spend in a library choosing the 
books they want to read. Therefore, in all 
our agencies we try to have selections of 
new books, rentals, paper bounds, and spe- 
cial interest exhibits placed strategically near 
both the front entrance and the charging 
desk. 

Display is so integral a part of our business 
world’s promotion methods that there is no 
reason to doubt its effectiveness in stimulat- 
ing and guiding the reading of library users. 
But the success of any display is extremely 
dependent upon physical limitations of space 
and the skill and taste of the person who 
arranges it. In Brooklyn all library agencies 
avail themselves of the advice and poster- 
making facilities of our Public Relations 
Department, so the quality of our displays 
is generally quite high. Unfortunately, in 
some of our older branches, there is very 
little effective display space available, so our 
success in promoting reading through ex- 
hibits and displays varies widely throughout 
our system. However, our old, crowded 
agencies are being replaced fairly rapidly 
now by new, functional buildings which 
contain commodious display areas well situ- 
ated to attract both passers-by and regular 
library users. The displays we now feature 
regularly in our main library lobby have 
been acclaimed throughout the borough of 
Brooklyn and we look forward to the time 
when we can offer a well-integrated pro- 
gram as craftsmanlike and effective to every 
Branch in our system. We have the experi- 
ence, the know-how, and the materials now 
—all we need is the space. 


Reader Guidance — Advisory Services 
to the Individual Reader 

Given the best book stock available, con- 
venient arrangement, and even superb dis- 
plays, the library is still only playing a 
passive role in the development of adult 
reading if it does not have a dynamic pro- 
gram of reader guidance. This program 
involves primarily a person to person, li- 
brarian to reader relationship, which in the 
final analysis is the library’s most potent 
contribution, not only to reader develop- 
ment but to the whole adult education 





movement. Ideally it can be compared peda- 
gogically to the difference between class- 
room teaching and tutorial instruction, for 
whereas most courses in adult education are 
given to from 30 to 100 students, the librar- 
ian as an adult educator in her role of read- 
er’s adviser works with one person at a 
time. 


Any librarian and many, many satisfied 
borrowers will tell you that every library has 
an active, continuing program of reader 
guidance, and this is of course true. In 
Brooklyn we consider each of our profes- 
sional librarians a reader’s adviser and we 
select our staff largely according to person- 
ality and the degree of enthusiasm displayed 
for working with readers combined with a 
diversified book background. Still, we feel 
that we have only scratched the surface of 
our potentialities in this important area of 
service. In 1937 Alva Johnson wrote: “I 
have not yet seen any library where the 
adult educational work did not obviously 
fall short of present possibilities. The same 
ailment affects all libraries in varying de- 
gree: inadequacy of funds and hence inade- 
quacy of personnel. Libraries with a circu- 
lation running into the millions can afford 
only one reader’s adviser or perhaps none at 
all. The branch libraries, which stand clos- 
est of all to the public, are rarely equipped 
with a personnel that has time to consider 
seriously the requests for advice that may 
come to them. One finds talented young li- 
brarians, people who know books and love 
them, who have the instinct for directing 
reading tactfully and wisely, ground down 
by routine that ought to be taken off their 
shoulders by clerical helpers.” Twenty-one 
years later this is still the situation in too 
many libraries. Staff shortage in Brooklyn 
is so acute that though all our librarians 
stand ready to give reader guidance and 
have great enthusiasm for doing so, during 
daily rush hours it is usually impossible to 
give each individual the kind of personal 
counseling which will ensure the develop- 
ment of his tastes in reading. By centraliza- 
tion of our major procedures such as regis- 
tration and overdues, we have freed our pro- 
fessional staff from much routine, but the 
shortage of clerical workers makes it neces- 
sary too often for our librarians, busy as 
they are with answering reference questions, 
selecting books for readers, and giving di- 
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rectional information, to keep an eye on the 
circulation desk and help out when the 
crowds create bottlenecks. 

Until our staff situation is remedied 
through additional appropriations of funds, 
we cannot of course advertise our willing- 
ness to give time-consuming personal guid- 
ance to readers such as the making of indi- 
vidual reading lists, but our librarians do 
compile them frequently upon request and 
we regularly prepare lists of recommended 
reading for special programs and upon 
timely subjects. We have never tried to eval- 
uate these lists by studying the use made of 
them but we do know that in some cases 
the use has extended far beyond our original 
purpose. For example, one of our librarians 
several years ago prepared a list of “stories 
with happy endings” for distribution at the 
time she gave a book talk to a group of 
residents in an old people’s home. A long 
while later a borrower, requesting a bit of 
scratch paper at a Branch, found the list on 
the reverse side of one of several bits of 
paper given him. He was so amused by the 
idea that he wrote a letter to a New York 


newspaper columnist telling him about it. 
Soon after the columnist mentioned it in his 
paper and he was immediately deluged with 


requests for the list. He of course referred 


all queries to us, and before the interest died 
down, we distributed two revisions of 1500 
copies each of the list and filled individual 
reader requests from all over the United 
States, some of them from doctors interested 
in bibliotheraphy but mostly from people 
who just wanted some recommended escape 
literature. 


Group Services and Their Stimulation to 
More and Better Reading 

So far librarians, unlike some other social 
scientists, do not seem generally to view 
their fellow men in group relationships. Our 
contacts with readers take place preponder- 
antly at our desks and are a person to per- 
son relationship. This is a good thing basi- 
cally because this is the only way we can 
really know that reader development is tak- 
ing place. However, statistics show that only 
a small fraction of the population uses any 
library regularly and that the majority of 
adult Americans are not book readers at all. 
Therefore, an enterprising librarian will use 
various means to inform non-readers about 
books and to attract them to the only place 


in the community where books in wide sub- 
ject areas are to be had for the asking. The 
sponsorship of book related programs, co- 
operation with community groups whose 
activities can become more meaningful 
through the use of books, or just attendance 
at group meetings where an opportunity to 
talk about reading and library services may 
arise, are all a part of modern library prac- 
tice. 

In Brooklyn we are continuously con- 
cerned with groups both inside and outside 
the library, and virtually all our efforts in 
this direction are aimed at stimulating more 
and better readers. For the past three years, 
with funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
and technical assistance from Brooklyn Col- 
lege, we have carried on a Reading Improve- 
ment Program. Classes are held morning, 
afternoon and evening and an impressive 
number of Brooklynites have increased their 
speed in reading, their comprehension of 
written material, and above all their inter- 
est in and appreciation of good books. 

We have various kinds of book discussion 
groups in several of our Branches each year 
and we regularly lend our facilities for 
other established programs such as Great 
Books, World Politics, and Freedom 
Agenda. For the book discussion meetings 
we plan ourselves the readers, under the 
leadership of a librarian, select the books 
they want to talk about, and sufficient copies 
are provided through our Interbranch Loan 
system. We have found that the success of 
these programs depends in large part upon 
the personality and skill of the leader and 
his longevity with the group. A good leader 
who is able to remain with the group for an 
entire season will end the year without too 
many drop-outs and with high praise from 
the participants for having helped them to 
broaden their horizons of reading. 

All the other programs we initiate and 
sponsor ourselves are definitely book related, 
also. During the past few years we have 
offered quite a variety in our agencies in- 
cluding some very ambitious undertakings 
designed to help us know our fellow Ameri- 
cans in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands and to learn some of the 
problems of people in such places as the 
Middle East, Russia, Africa, Latin America 
and Asia. We have called in experts, also, to 
give tips to travelers to Europe, Mexico, and 
various places in the United States. Special 
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book lists and fairly extensive exhibits have 
been prepared for all these programs and in 
some instances additional copies of the 
books recommended have had to be pur- 
chased to cope with the demand. Our other 
group activities for which we are the sole 
sponsor always feature book exhibits and 
frequently reading lists are prepared for 
them. These include film programs (we 
have found a very slight stimulation of read- 
ing through films, unless discussion follows 
the showing) meetings for the mothers of 
pre-school children, a program planners’ 
clinic, and regular visits of adult citizenship 
classes. 


When approached by other organizations 
to present cooperative programs, we are 
quick to respond if they can be related to 
books. Several series of Health Education 
meetings co-sponsored by the New York City 
Health Department and held in about fit- 
teen of our agencies have stimulated read- 
ing on health subjects moderately. Investors’ 
Information programs presented in coopera- 
tion with the New York Stock Exchange 
have brought large crowds into our build- 
ings and have kept our books on invest- 
ments in constant circulation. Originally, 
the daily program at the Senior Citizens 
Center of our Flatbush Branch was carried 
on by the library and then it was definitely 
book-centered. Now it is a joint project with 
the New York City Welfare Department 
but the Board of Education offers English 
courses there several times a week which 
greatly stimulate reading among the par- 
ticipants and the library staff members from 
time to time still present book talks. Books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets have also been 
featured in our consumer education pro- 
grams and particularly with the two which 
were offered in cooperation with Governor 
Harriman’s Consumer Counsel. Even the 
chamber music concerts presented in our 
Branches by the Mayor’s Committee on Liv- 
ing Music and Local 802 of the A. F. of M. 
we believe may inspire reading, so book 
exhibits are usually planned for them. 

Of course the amount of joint program- 
ming that a library can do with other organ- 
izations to stimulate reading is limited by 
the library’s physical facilities and the staff 
time available. In Brooklyn we have no 
meeting rooms at the present time which 
will hold more than 150 persons and we 


suffer from staff shortage as much as other 
libraries throughout the country. We believe 
strongly, however, in community coopera- 
tion, so more and more we are accepting 
invitations to give book talks to organized 
groups outside the library and to take out 
exhibits of books, under the supervision of 
a professional librarian, to community meet- 
ings. These exhibits, naturally are related to 
the subject of the meeting and the number 
of books varies according to the size of the 
group. Our librarian sometimes will speak 
briefly before the meeting but often he is 
content merely to be available to talk to in- 
dividuals who approach him. Any book may 
be borrowed from the exhibit by any reader 
who will give his name and address and 
will promise to return it to the Branch near- 
est his home. Through these exhibits we 
have reached large groups of people in 
Brooklyn, many of whom can be termed 
non-readers. We know too that some of 
these people, either because of the accessi- 
bility of the reading matter, or because they 
were stirred by the subject of the meeting, 
have read a library book for the first time 
in their lives! 

In conclusion, here is a word of caution 
about group services in libraries. While 
these activities are more spectacular than 
service to the individual and therefore may 
have more public relations value, they 
should never be carried on at the expense 
of the efficient daily operation of the library. 
Also, if they are planned to stimulate read- 
ing, they should be continued only if there 
is some assurance that they are doing so. 
For the past four years the Brooklyn Public 
Library has maintained a continuous adult 
program evaluation project. For every pub- 
lic meeting sponsored by the library four 
reports are submitted: 1. The librarian pre- 
senting the program reports on the time 
spent in preparation, the attendance, num- 
ber of books circulated, staff involved, and 
the value of the program to the system. 
2. An auditor who may be another staff 
member or an interested member of the 
community presents a qualitative report. 
3. Each member of the audience is asked to 
fill out a short questionnaire indicating his 
interest in the program. 4. A report on su- 
pervisory time spent and actual costs in- 
volved for publicity, book lists, etc. is sub- 
mitted by the Department of Work with 
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Adults. For meetings outside the library at 
which a librarian speaks or to which an ex- 
hibit is taken, the assigned staff member 
prepares a statistical and qualitative report. 
While this method for evaluation is by no 
means exhaustive, we believe that we have 
learned a good deal from it, for we feel that 
our group activities have acquired a sharper 
focus and our planning is done more judi- 
ciously. We intend to continue it, for we 
know that unless we have a clear picture of 
our failures and triumphs we cannot really 
improve. Evaluation, we urge without res- 
ervation, should be an integral part of any 
library’s activities and is particularly vital 
for what has been called “the battle of the 
empty seats’—programming for groups. 


Training of Librarians for These 
Services to Readers 

We cannot expect the library schools, con- 
cerned as they are with teaching the funda- 
mentals of library science, to be able to 
equip their students with skills needed to 
develop more and better readers. If the 
schools will just make sure that they matric- 
ulate young men and women with broad 
book background, outgoing personalities, 
and intellectual curiosity, the library which 
employs them after graduation should be 
able to transform its fledgling librarians 
into expert book selectors, readers advisers, 
and group leaders. 

No amount of formal lecturing anyway 
can ever really equip a librarian to buy 
books wisely for his community, help his 
borrowers to improve their tastes in reading, 
or lead a group discussion effectively. He 
learns these things chiefly by doing them. In 
Brooklyn, the new professional staff mem- 
ber has ample opportunity to gain experi- 
ence in all these areas. Soon after appoint- 
ment, he is scheduled to order books for his 
agency under the guidance of the branch 
librarian. He has daily assignments at the 
information and reference desks where he 
works directly with readers, and it is usually 
only a short while until he is asked to par- 
ticipate in some group activity held at the 
library. He has only to express an interest 
and he will be gladly given the opportunity 
to arrange displays, write publicity or book 
notes for the neighborhood newspaper, or 
attend meetings in the community and give 
book talks. 


In addition, when a librarian joins our 


staff, during his first year he participates in 
our professional in-service training course 
for which regular meetings are held from 
November until May. While this is_pri- 
marily a program in library administration 
conducted by the Chief Librarian to develop 
leadership qualities, the attention of the 
group is, of course, constantly directed to 
books and readers. Our philosophy of book 
selection is discussed and a workshop is in- 
cluded in which skill in book ordering is 
tested. Demonstration book and film pro- 
grams are sometimes given and particular 
emphasis is placed on the various ways in 
which the library can best serve the reading 
interests of the community. 

We have a continuing interest in develop- 
ing the group leadership skills of our staff. 
A little more than a year ago we experi- 
mented with a discussion leadership project. 
A group of our librarians participated in a 
two day workshop under the direction of 
two highly trained group work specialists. 
At a later date, the group held a follow-up 
meeting at which the techniques learned 
were applied and then criticized. Still later, 
members of the group gave demonstrations 
of these techniques to other staff members 
at regional meetings. The participants all 
felt that a good deal was accomplished by 
this training, and only staff shortage and the 
pressure of daily schedules keep us now 
from further experimentation with these 
techniques on a broader base. 

Finally, in Brooklyn, as must be evident 
from the above, we believe that we learn to 
be skilled librarians only by full participa- 
tion in all staff activities. Through operation 
by committees we involve our staff in our 
entire program. Any staff member may be 
asked to serve on almost any committee and 
we have developed many expert leaders, 
program planners, and book specialists in 
this way. We need to go still further, how- 
ever, in some areas of service. Though we 
have a well developed program of on-the-job 
guidance in reference service, we have not 
yet put into effect a continuous program for 
staff training in readers advisory work. This 
is a project which should have high priority 
in our future planning and one in which we 
will have enthusiastic staff support since it 
involves the highest aim of the library pro- 
fession—the bringing together of books and 
readers, and the nourishment of their pre- 
cious relationship. 





Reader Guidance 


by RicHarp Harr 
Head, Literature and Language Department 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Few educational services have developed 
more rapidly or with greater variation in 
pattern than public library aid to the indi- 
vidual reader. Before 1920, the quality and 
extent of readers’ advisory service in most 
American libraries largely depended upon 
the personality, zeal and knowledge of the 
individual staff member. Few workers in 
American libraries had received professional 
training in reader guidance; indeed only a 
minority had formal preparation of any 
kind for their work. Obviously there was a 
wide variation in the extent and quality of 
advisory services, not only from library to 
library, but also within a single institution. 
Library history and biography of this earlier 
period create the impression that the help 
given by a very few well-equipped and de- 
voted individuals was of high quality ap- 
proaching, in terms of readers’ satisfaction, 
services provided by progressive public li- 
braries today. But these exceptional indi- 
viduals, for whom no effort was too great 
when the object was helping a reader 
toward a worthwhile objective, were few and 
isolated. Their talents were lost through 
death or retirement, as there was no system 
of professional education and _ in-service 
training which would permit them to pass 
on their skills to younger members of the 
profession. 

The past thirty years have witnessed de- 
velopments in this field which are impres- 
sive in the light of their small beginnings. 
But the services provided by even the largest 
and most progressive libraries are uneven 
and fragmentary when considered in terms 
of potentialities. Much of the impetus for 
what has been accomplished has come from 
a relatively small number of librarians, by 
no means all of whom are identified with 
large public libraries. Through patient and 
untiring development of readers’ advisory 
service in their own institutions, through 
activity in the American Library Association 
and other professional organizations, and 
through influence upon the developing li- 
brary school curriculum, these pioneers have 
moved toward their objective: the direction 
of professional service to readers away from 


the routine lending of books and the unim- 
aginative supplying of information toward a 
sympathetic and skillful meeting of the in- 
dividual reader’s need for education, infor- 
mation or recreation. The role of the library 
schools, specifically of certain outstanding 
teachers with vision and practical knowl- 
edge of adult guidance, should not be under- 
estimated. 

Reader guidance has developed during the 
past half century in the climate of informal- 
ity and improvisation which is characteristic 
of the American public library. Investigation 
of professional literature reveals no wide- 
spread agreement as to goals, policies and 
procedures in readers’ advisory service. Ap- 
proach to these problems has consequently 
been marked by vagueness and controversy. 
In seeking a core of agreement, however, 
one senses that few librarians in responsible 
positions would deny that reader guidance, 
like all other library educational activities, 
has as its final objective the development of 
non-readers or random readers into purpose- 
ful readers. It is on the means of realizing 
this goal rather than on the goal itself that 
most differences concerning policy and 
method have developed. 

Library work with adults has for many 
years lacked the definition, conscious plan- 
ning and nation-wide collaboration which 
has characterized service to children and 
young people. In the field of reader guid- 
ance, development has been strongly influ- 
enced by local conditions and leadership. 
One of the chief factors has been the size of 
the individual library and its staff. In the 
larger public library a tendency toward 
various forms of specialization has devel- 
oped, while in the small library, whether an 
independent unit or branch of a library sys- 
tem, there has been a continuing emphasis 
upon versatility. The adult librarian serving 
readers in a smal! town or urban neighbor- 
hood has continued of necessity to be “all 
things to all men.” The degree to which he 
has been able to provide personalized reader 
guidance usually depends not only upon his 
philosophy of librarianship, professional com- 
petence, book knowledge and general cul- 
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tural background, but also upon a number 
of external factors. Among these are the 
type of community, organization of the li- 
brary, and size of staff in relation to use. 
Indeed, if a single factor may be considered 
primary in the problem of providing reader 
guidance in the small library, it is probably 
the degree to which the adult librarian can 
find time free from administrative, circula- 
tion and reference routines to devote to the 
needs and problems of the individual. 

In the large public library, which may be 
broadly defined as one serving more than 
100,000 population, development of reader 
guidance has been hampered by the same 
handicaps which afflict the smaller library; 
but the larger library has profited by some 
obvious advantages in size, training of staff 
and budget. The major factor which has in- 
fluenced development has been the increas- 
ing tendency since 1900 toward subject de- 
partmentalization and specialization. At 
mid-century, it is apparent that the problem 
is no longer whether or not the larger public 
library shall be departmentalized, but rather 
the degree to which subject division of books 
and services shall be carried out. 

During the 1920’s, the cause of personal- 
ized help for readers was given impetus by 
the creation of the position of Readers’ Ad- 
viser in a number of American libraries. 
This was a natural outgrowth of profes- 
sional aims and ambitions at that time. The 
Readers’ Adviser seemed the answer to a 
long-felt and much discussed problem, that 
of the adult whose need for materials and 
information could not be met by the limited 
assistance provided at busy service desks. 
The ideal of the Readers’ Adviser was an 
informed and sympathetic approach to the 
individual adult’s needs in the areas of edu- 
cation, information and recreation, with the 
emphasis upon education. The group of li- 
brary users most urgently in need of service 
of this kind were those on the middle and 
lower levels of education and privilege. In 
many libraries, especially those in large 
cities, the type of service which came to be 
associated with the term “Readers’ Adviser” 
was aid (often continuing aid) to the adult 
seeking self-development. 

The creation of the Readers’ Adviser 
marked in a number of respects an advance 
beyond earlier means for aiding the indi- 
vidual reader. The Adviser was in most 


cases a mature person of wide general edu- 
cation and library experience equipped by 
personality and temperament to deal sympa- 
thetically with a wide range of adults. More- 
over, even in a crowded library building, 
some corner was usually found where the 
Adviser could interview readers and estab- 
lish rapport with them more successfully 
than had been possible in the atmosphere of 
a busy service desk or a reading room where 
normal conversation was inconvenient. In 
one sense the tools available to the Adviser 
were scanty, a shelf or two of volumes about 
books and reading, and a file of booklists 
and bibliographies. But in another, the en- 
tire library collection was at the Adviser’s 
disposal, to the extent of her personal knowl- 
edge and skill in handling bibliographic and 
other printed aids. 

The movement began modestly, almost 
shyly, with little publicity—perhaps with a 
sign or two over a desk or office door and 
perhaps a few items in the daily press. At 
first advisers confined themselves primarily 
to making individualized reading courses. 
Naturally many inquirers with more spe- 
cific needs than general self-development 
soon turned to the hospitable and sympa- 
thetic Readers’ Adviser. Problems concern- 
ing vocations, social welfare and mental or 
physical health began to multiply, over-tax- 
ing the time and energy of the one or two 
individuals designated for the work. In 
some libraries a second phase of develop- 
ment was the training of a corps of readers’ 
consultants whose mission was to get out 
among readers during the library’s busy 
hours to supply information and guidance 
at the points where service was rendered. In 
summary, the first dozen or so years of 
readers’ advisory work may be thought of 
as an experimental stage. If during this 
period there was over-emphasis on the sepa- 
rateness of the work, this seems inevitable. 
Parallels can be found in other fields of edu- 
cation and public service where a new de- 
velopment often depends, in its pioneer 
stage, upon the efforts of a few devoted in- 
dividuals who have faith in the new idea 
and ability to translate it into action. 

The separate readers’ adviser’s function 
has been spoken of in the past tense but it 
is by no means a completely closed chapter 
in library service. A survey conducted in 
1949 for the American Association for Adult 
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Education revealed that a primary objective 
is still the provision of “classic” readers’ ad- 
visory service. This was reflected in such 
titles as Readers’ Adviser, Readers’ Assistant 
and Readers’ Consultant. It was further 
noted that “in many libraries the Readers’ 
Adviser functions more or less independently 
while development of work with groups, 
library sponsored programs, field work, use 
of audio-visual materials, radio and televi- 
sion are the responsibility of other staff 
members.” 

At this point it may be profitable to con- 
sider several of the directions in which the 
readers’ advisory idea has developed. Begin- 
ning in most cases with the pioneer efforts 
of a few gifted individuals such as Miss 
Jennie Flexner of the New York Public Li- 
brary, the concept developed into personnel 
situations such as are described in the sur- 
vey cited above. In some large libraries, the 
Readers’ Adviser’s office beginning with a 
staff of one, might develop until several 
professional assistants were participating in 
the work under the guidance of the library’s 
chief Readers’ Adviser. In other cases, the 
function of the Adviser became increasingly 
one of counsel and referral, and his office a 
clearing-house from which the reader re- 
quiring orientation was led or directed to 
the section of the library or the staff special- 
ist best equipped to deal with his problem. 

The growing tendency in larger public li- 
braries toward subject departmentalization 
has been mentioned earlier in these com- 
ments. In most libraries dividing up the col- 
lection means division of staff, and division 
of staff on a subject basis inevitably implies 
specialization. It required no great meas- 
ure of vision on the part of the pioneers of 
subject departmentalization to foresee the 
development of staff with appropriate back- 
ground to man such library divisions as 
music, fine arts, literature and science, and 
the consequent development of a special 
interest clientele. This pattern has an impor- 
tant relation to the readers’ advisory func- 
tion. Most adults approaching a public li- 
brary in search of information or self-devel- 
opment, although often vague in purpose, 
are seldom completely generalized in their 
subject interests. When a preliminary inter- 
view at a library desk or in a readers’ ad- 
visory office has revealed the nature of their 
needs, the interests of the individual can 





usually best be served by referring him to 
subject specialists who are also equipped to 
do informal education work with adults. 
The Public Library Inquiry revealed in 
1949 that the Readers’ Adviser serving the 
individual client with special reading lists 
and general guidance was even then going 
out of fashion. “Currently, the tendency is 
to provide such services through the staff 
generally rather than through a particular 
sub-division of the staff. .. . The present 
practice is to consider every librarian who 
comes in contact with the public as a read- 
ers’ adviser.” This swing away from the 
older concept of Readers’ Adviser and broad- 
ening of the function to include all profes- 
sional staff members working with adults 
probably marks an advance in service, but 
it has also created its problems. A single 
Readers’ Adviser or readers’ advisory office 
had the advantage of placing in the first line 
of contact with the reader seeking self- 
development, librarians with a special bent 
and enthusiasm for meeting the readers’ 
needs in a personal and sympathetic way. 
This attitude was indeed the Readers’ Ad- 
viser’s chief stock in trade. With the dis- 
persal of this function among many mem- 
bers of a large or medium size library staff, 
one might expect considerable variation, not 
only in degree of competence but also in 
personal attitude. The need for training and 
inspiring library assistants working with 
adults was one factor which led to the crea- 
tion of such positions as “Supervisor of 
Adult Services,” “Coordinator of Work with 
Adults,” “Coordinator of Adult Services” 
and “Supervisor, Adult Education Depart- 
ment.” It is not coincidental that several of 
the outstanding librarians holding such posi- 
tions in large public libraries have earlier 
been active in the Readers’ Adviser field. 


One of the most satisfactory large-library 
patterns so far developed includes a central 
office headed by an able, mature and experi- 
enced adult coordinator. Such an office may 
have many functions, but out immediate 
concern is with its relation to individual 
reader guidance. In the large urban central 
library, which today tends to be increasingly 
subject-departmentalized, and throughout 
an extensive branch library system, the influ- 
ence of the coordinator can be exerted 
toward raising or maintaining the quality of 
reader guidance. This can be achieved 
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through a program of in-service training, 
through consultation with supervisors and 
through contacts with individual staff mem- 
bers. The production of needed tools for 
reader service, including a variety of infor- 
mal reading guides, can also best be admin- 
istered at some central point, avoiding dupli- 
cation, unbalance of emphasis in the various 
subject fields and the wastage of time and 
effort on trivial unneeded publications. 

At mid-century, progressive librarians are 
no longer content to organize service on the 
basis of response to casual day-to-day de- 
mand as expressed at service desks. A truly 
effective program of readers’ guidance must 
be conceived and carried out in relation to 
the nature and the needs of the entire com- 
munity. Marion Hawes wrote, “Is the popu- 
lation predominantly old, middle-aged and 
settled or made up of young married cou- 
ples beginning to raise families? Are there 
many single persons living alone who have 
time on their hands? Is it a stable popula- 
tion or constantly changing? What are other 
characteristics of the population: More busi- 
nessmen or professional men; more clerical 
workers or skilled mechanics; more mothers 
with young children or grown-up families; 
more women who work or who stay at 
home? What are the general economic and 
cultural levels?” This is only the briefest 
sampling of characteristics which must be 
considered. All knowledge of the commu- 
nity which library policy-makers can muster 
has some pertinence to planning and carry- 
ing out day-to-day service to adults. For 
example, in a town or city where the popu- 
lation is divided among several major reli- 
gious groups, it is highly desirable to have 
staff members of appropriate religious back- 
ground to deal with the special problems 
involving religious education, church activi- 
ties and personal religious development 
which individuals will bring to the library. 

No human situation is static, although 
some rural communities may seem so in 
contrast to rapidly changing urban areas. 
Librarians must be vigilantly aware of the 
dynamics of their communities in the year- 
to-year planning of adult services. Such fac- 
tors as continuing rise in age level must be 
met by librarians as well as by health ad- 
ministrators, insurance executives and social 
workers. A rising or falling percentage of 
any cultural or ethnic minority must be care- 


fully watched by librarians in relation to 
book selection and service. Equally impor- 
tant is the change in character of an area, 
such as a shift from residential to business 
or industrial, or any marked alteration in 
the economic or educational level of the 
population. 

Adults using public libraries fall into two 
broad categories: those who come as indi- 
viduals and those who come as representa- 
tives of groups, organizations or institutions. 
Service to this latter and highly important 
segment of the library’s public is discussed 
elsewhere in this symposium. 


Individual users of the library fall into 
three general classifications: the specialist, 
the student and the general reader. These 
sub-divisions are not precise or rigid. The 
engineer or artist who visits the library on 
Monday in connection with some vital phase 
of his work may come in again on Friday 
evening with his family to attend a library 
program or to pick up some entertaining 
reading for the weekend. 

It is not surprising that the specialist’s 
needs and demands for service provide pres- 
ent-day library work with much of its inter- 
est and challenge. In a large departmental- 
ized public library each division has its 
group of constant users, many of whom 
come to the library several times a week and 
look upon one of the departments as their 
personal headquarters for reading and re- 
search. The warm personal relationship 
which often develops between librarian and 
specialist may be very rewarding to both, 
and over the years, creates a core of business 
and professional men and women who con- 
stitute an informal but vital “Friends of the 
Library” group. So, many engineers, chem- 
ists and technical workers feel at home in 
the library’s technology department. Sales- 
men, advertising men and business execu- 
tives. form the regular clientele of a business 
department. Teachers, clergymen and social 
workers depend for continuing help upon 
the appropriate subject division, while writ- 
ers, theatre workers, artists and musicians 
develop a close relationship with the depart- 
ments devoted to the arts. 

The specialists who frequent subject de- 
partments are active and loyal library users, 
but they form only a small percentage of the 
regular library clientele. Adult students and 
young people attending secondary schools, 
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colleges and universities occupy a large pro- 
portion of the staff’s time and attention in 
most public libraries. The guidance and 
direction they require is usually of a less 
intensive nature than that given to special- 
ists and group leaders, and is somewhat 
more formalized. None the less, they form 
a very important segment of the library’s 
clientele. Often the quality of service given 
to young people, who in ten or twenty years 
time will be the community’s leaders, is im- 
portant in forming their lasting attitudes 
toward the library. 

By elimination, all adults who cannot be 
described as specialists or students, fall into 
the vague and miscellaneous category of 
“general readers.” Individuals seeking self- 
development, who are not enrolled in any 
formal course, make up an important seg- 
ment, one clearly needing the kind of con- 
tinuing service we think of as “reader guid- 
ance.” But the great majority of adults are 
brought to the library by needs or desires of 
a more occasional nature. Every day millions 
of American men and women come to the 
library with requests related to job or pro- 
fession, to home-making or family problems, 
to civic activities or to leisure time interests. 
In some cases their problems are strictly 
utilitarian; in others the motivation is hun- 
ger of the spirit, pleasure or relaxation. The 
“general reader” who comes in today look- 
ing for an entertaining novel or biography 
or a popular religious book, may be back 
the following week seeking practical infor- 
mation on radio or television, arts and 
crafts, or some indoor or outdoor game or 
sport. Housewives depend upon the collec- 
tions on cooking, child care or home decora- 
tion. Many mature men whose daily occu- 
pations have little connection with world 
affairs derive pleasure and broaden their 
understanding by reading the lives of world 
leaders or books on current problems. Vaca- 
tionists and businessmen turn to the shelves 
of travel books and guides for help in plan- 
ning trips. No matter what an individual’s 
day-to-day hobbies and interests may be, 
once he has developed the library habit, he 
finds somewhere on the library shelves ma- 
terial which can increase his effectiveness 
or his enjoyment of living. Whether or not 
he obtains the full satisfaction which the 
book and other collections can provide de- 
pends to a considerable degree upon the 


extent and quality of the aid he receives 
from the library staff. 

Under present conditions, it is impossible 
to achieve a valid measure of effectiveness 
of library guidance services at national or 
state levels. Surveys have been few in num- 
ber and lacking in time-coverage and depth. 
The most impressive factor apparent to the 
informed observer is, however, the contrast 
in services provided by a small, poor and 
inadequately-staffed library, of which there 
are thousands in the United States, and a 
progressive big-city library with a budget 
counted in millions. For this reason unquali- 
fied generalizations concerning the effective- 
ness of such service are apt to be almost 
meaningless. An example of such a state- 
ment is found in Bernard Berelson’s The Li- 
brary’s Public (Columbia, 1949, p. 76): 
“Only 6% of the national cross-section 
named librarians as a source of ‘ideas about 
books to read’ as against 35°% who credited 
friends, 27°94 advertisements, 23°% reviews 
and 17% other people.” The very phrasing 
of this statement indicates the ineffectual 
and fragmentary nature of the information 
which such a query will evoke. Library aid 
to the individual in the supplying of printed 
and other materials, information and guid- 
ance goes far beyond the concept evoked by 
“ideas about books to read.” Statistical rec- 
ords kept by the better organized libraries 
are, even for local purposes, a poor source 
for evaluation. Two items, one of which 
represents the briefest and most casual of 
contacts, and another prolonged and con- 
structive consultation contributing to some 
major achievement on the reader’s part will 
occupy the same amount of space on a daily 
record sheet and will each be counted as 
“one reader assisted.” 


And so it is plain that the individual li- 
brary and the profession as a whole will 
have to find means of evaluation other than 
the national whirlwind survey or the keep- 
ing of statistical records. It is possible that 
for some time the most reliable information 
we have concerning readers’ guidance will 
be found in the recorded experience and ob- 
servations of responsible librarians working 
in the field. It is of course obvious that this 
kind of record must be viewed in the light 
of the individual’s enthusiasm for his work 
and a not unnatural tendency to magnify 
its importance and effectiveness. 








Adult Reading - - Aloud 


by FLorENcE Craic 
Director of Adult Education 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


In the casual opinion of many adults a 
book is neither a thing of joy nor a prerequi- 
site to the good life. Why? Little children 
come to libraries wide-eyed with wonder 
and delight. For a brief time the world of 
books is a world of joy. But all too soon, 
book reading becomes an onerous duty. Stu- 
dents seek short “easy” books for that bug- 
bear, the book report. Students as soon as 
they become adults of the workaday world 
read, if they read at all, who-dun-its, news- 
paper headlines and “quickies” like the 
Reader’s Digest. These adults say to their 
librarians, “I don’t have time to read” 
and/or “I just can’t concentrate.” 


Librarians, realizing keenly the difficul- 
ties of adults vis-a-vis books, have been re- 
evaluating their services to out-of-school pa- 
trons. Some books have, of course, been cir- 
culated to some adults. They have borrowed 
materials in the technological fields ranging 
from how to repair the porch to how to 
operate and repair complicated machines. 
For this type of help adults have felt com- 
pelling and immediate need. They have 
taken the time to read and in most cases 
have been able to comprehend. The compara- 
tively small number of adults using libraries 
have also been interested to some degree in 
reading self-help books, the popular kind 
designed to assist in understanding one’s self 
and getting along with others in reasonable 
accord. But there are great gaps in the use 
of printed materials that are so readily avail- 
able and great. failures in reaching more 
than a very small percentage of the adult 
population. In line with today’s general 
trends, technology has flourished but the 
humanities have lost a place once honored 
and now largely ignored. Use of books in 
the social sciences has not been as vigorous 
as those dealing with technology, but neither 
has it languished to such a degree as those 
dealing with the humanities. 

The Cuyahoga County Public Library has 
done several different things to bring home 
to adults the joy and enrichment in books. 
It was discovered that when members of the 
many informal discussion groups through- 
out the County system were asked to read 


aloud they usually did it rather badly. And 
so, with the ready acquiescence of the group, 
discussions were interrupted to hold a ses- 
sion or two on reading aloud. There are a 
few very simple rules for doing this that 
transform reading aloud from a process that 
is utterly dull and boring to one that is a 
pleasant and fruitful, shared experience, 
Changing pace of reading, variety in pitch 
of voice, potent pauses and learning to read 
ahead so that eye contact may be kept with 
listeners, are the therapeutic measures that 
have been advocated. Since material at the 
high school level is used with many adults, 
The Speech Arts by Craig (N. Y. Macmil- 
lan, 1941) has been helpful for those wish- 
ing to study the art of reading aloud. In 
Practical Public Speaking by White and 
Henderlider (N. Y. Macmillan, 1954), 
which is a text on the college level, there is 
brief but good advice for those who must 
prepare a manuscript speech and then read 
it. We call this to the attention of the many, 
many folk in our clubbed-to-death country 
who, weekly or monthly, must read the 
minutes of the last meeting, if not a speech. 


After adults have become aware that there 
are good and bad ways to read aloud, this 
activity is then encouraged in small doses. 
Perhaps insufficient reading has been done 
previous to a discussion meeting or perhaps 
there is doubt about what an author said or 
meant. A little reading aloud is tried imme- 
diately. This has many good effects. There 
is nothing that exposes scrambled thinking 
or dull and unimaginative writing like read- 
ing it aloud. The reverse is, of course, true. 
If a piece of writing has been done with 
clarity, sincerity, and beauty of expression, 
reading aloud enhances its value. It has been 
interesting to watch discrimination grow 
among discussants. Many have told their li- 
brarians that they no longer find anything 
of value in the “easy” type of reading which 
previously constituted their entire literary 
diet. Some creative imagination has also 
been seen to develop and flourish. Shoddy 
expression, the tired phrase, have been 
shown up for just what they are. Rugged 
individualism in phraseology has become 
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increasingly desirable to adults who for- 
merly used clichés long after they were 
meaningless. Reading aloud, particularly in 
the field of the humanities, encourages 
adults to pursue truth and beauty with more 
vigor and enthusiasm than has been done in 
recent years. 


The Cuyahoga County Public Library has 
an interesting contact with the Central 
School of Practical Nursing in Cleveland. 
Included in the curriculum of the women 
being trained for practical nursing is the 
care of the convalescent. In connection with 
this a librarian gives instruction to improve 
reading aloud to patients. 


Reading aloud may well be a basic factor 
in bringing about a return to books other 
than those directly concerned with making 
a living and stretching the dollar which is 
no longer almighty. If high authority for this 
idea is wanted, it is not lacking. In The 
Laughton Story by Kurt Singer it is stimu- 
lating to learn what Charles Laughton 
thinks about reading aloud. Since he has 
had an income, from reading aloud, of two 
million dollars in four years, his ideas have 
not only academic, but practical urgency. He 
decries the loss of that happy family practice 
of reading aloud because he feels that no 
other activity has taken its place, neither 
cards nor watching television. Radio, tele- 
vision, and many movies have left a cultural 
lack in our society which might not have 
been felt but which was proved to be latent 
by the fact that people in towns small, me- 
dium, and large, flocked to hear readings 
from The Bible, Dickens, Shakespeare, and 
other comparable authors. Mr. Laughton’s 
advice to others as reported in The Laugh- 
ton Story is not to try to imitate his English 
accent. He says that people speak most beau- 
tifully in their home town accents. Librar- 
ians who had been preaching eye contact 
with listeners were delighted to find out that 
Mr. Laughton strongly urged learning to 
seek response in somebody else’s eyes while 
reading aloud. Laughton’s tips on reading 
aloud have been called to the attention of 
many groups in Cuyahoga County. They 
are: 

*“1_ Choose a book you want to read. 

Reading aloud is simply a way to share 

something you like with someone you 








*The Laughton Story by Kurt Singer (Winston, 1954), 
page 239. 


like. A book read because you feel you 

should read it will impress no one and 

bore you. 

“2. Don’t make it an endurance contest. 
No book need be read doggedly from 
start to finish. Be selective if you like. 
Experiment with several different books 
at once. 

“3. Go at your own pace. This is the 
schedule I prescribe: read until you are 
ready to stop, read as often as you would 
like, don’t worry whether it takes a week 
or a year to finish a book. 

“4. Be natural. Straining for effects 
sounds affected. Your normal speaking 
voice will be your best reading voice. 
Your own interest will lend the best em- 
phasis to the story. 

“5. When you stop reading, begin talk- 
ing. Reading aloud is fun in itself, but it 
is better yet when it prompts lively con- 
versation after you've put the book aside. 
That is when it truly becomes a shared 
experience and a rewarding one.” 
Librarians are inclined to disagree with 

tip number one on choosing a book one 
wants to read. Many times an adult can be 
encouraged to read better material than he 
thinks he wants to read. But they agree most 
enthusiastically with tip number five: when 
you stop reading, begin talking. Here Mr. 
Laughton has described the goal of library 
discussion groups very neatly. 

At times, when considering adults and 
their failure to read, there has been a strong 
desire for readable books. It has been 
thought if adult materials on different levels 
could be prepared that more adults would 
read about a wider range of subjects espe- 
cially in the fields of citizenship and world 
affairs. This now seems doubtful. A good 
case can be made that if the motivation for 
so doing is strong enough, the majority of 
adults can read anything which appears to 
them important enough to warrant the time 
involved. When an adult drops out of a 
World Politics discussion group and gives 
as his reason that the readings are too 
“hard” and he does not have the time, his 
basic—perhaps unfelt—reason may be that 
he sees no compelling connection between 
himself and the Atlantic Charter. It is 
doubtful if he sees it strongly enough to 
delve into readable material about it. Em- 
phasis may then necessarily have to be on 
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motivation rather than on readability. 

As in many other activities for adults, it 
is the personal touch that counts in the en- 
couragement of good reading. Books left at 
an old folks’ home or at a mental hospital 
can waste their sweetness on the institution 
air. But when introduced specifically by ex- 
cerpts read aloud or by book-taster talks, 


they are used and are a source of sincere 
pleasure. Librarians are well aware that 
whether the individual is reached personally 
as a member of a group or as a library user 
outside of group activity, he will become 
an active member of the society of books to 
the extent that library service seems per- 
sonal. 








New Developments 


The first big important news this time is that the Minnesota State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted “Operation Library” as a statewide program. Mr. Richard C. Allen 
of Anoka has been appointed state chairman and is working enthusiastically on the develop- 
ment of the project. He has already been in contact with many local chapters, some of 
which have already appointed their local “Operation Library” chairmen. Now is a good 
time for librarians and trustees to get in touch with their local Jaycees so that they can work 
together to make this program a successful one for both the Jaycee organizations and for 
library service in Minnesota. 


Operation Library 


County Library Movement 


At their July meeting, the Dakota County Board of County Commissioners voted to 
establish library service, levied the qualifying one-mill tax necessary for aid, and appointed 
a library board. Subsequently the Scott County Commissioners took similar action which 
included the request that Dakota County join with them in a regional library system. 


At this writing, a contract has been drafted by the members of the Dakota County 
Library Board and a committee from Scott County, which is to be submitted to the two 
Boards of County Commissioners for approval. If this contract is found mutually satisfactory 
and approved by the two county boards, Minnesota will have its first multi-county library. 


At approximately the same time, the Board of County Commissioners of Marshall 
County took the appropriate action for library establishment and support, subject to securing 
cooperation from one or more other counties. No action from contiguous counties has been 
reported as yet, but work is still under way to secure positive action in at least one adjoin- 


ing county. 


Anoka County Library 


In our last issue, we carried the report that George Gardner had been appointed Director 
of the Anoka County Library effective July 1. Since that time the establishment of this new 
county library has been moving ahead. A bookmobile is on order, and they have signed a 
contract with the State Board of Education for use of one of the Library Division book- 
mobiles for use until they receive delivery on their own. 


The library board has leased a store building at 8409 Center Drive (post office address, 
Minneapolis) in Spring Lake Park, with part of the rent being paid by the village. This 
headquarters building has over 3,600 square feet of space, all on one floor, with a book- 
mobile garage and loading platform at the rear. 


Mary Lois Nelson has been appointed to the professional staff, and a number of the 
clerical staff members have been hired. They are all busy with book orders, book processing, 
buying and arranging new furniture and equipment, and working out the initial plan for 
bookmobile routes. 


Another indication of progress in the right direction is the negotiation now under way 
with the Columbia Heights Library Board to establish contractual relations between the two 
library organizations. A meeting to negotiate the relationship with the Anoka Public Library 
is planned for the near future. 

















Group Work in the Public Library 


by Ipa GosHKIN 
Coordinator of Group Services 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 


For many years the adult activities of the 
public library have been focused upon the 
individual. Libraries have been helping the 
individual reader to attain the background, 
the skill, and the knowledge that would give 
personal enrichment. Through planned 
reading, the individual has been helped to 
gain greater skill and deeper understanding. 
Librarians have made an impressive contri- 
bution in this field. 


In the last few years, along-side with the 
service to individuals, a more intensive serv- 
ice for groups has been developed. There 
are several reasons for this development. 
The library wanted to reach more people. 
In the community, life has become more 
and more highly organized. Clubs of all 
kinds, shapes, sizes, and for many different 
purposes spring up almost daily. Here was 
an obvious means of reaching people, of 
reaching the individual through his group 
interest. 

Another reason for this trend toward 
group work, evident in social work and edu- 
cation fields, was the findings of the research 
and experimentation going on in the field of 
human relations. The group experience of 
the individual, psychologists tell us, plays 
an important part in determining his be- 
havior patterns. It is the family, the school, 
the church, the gang, that set the pattern of 
his behavior. These patterns become fixed 
over a long period of time and are not easily 
changed. 

Studies by the late Dr. Kurt Lewis em- 
phasize the importance of these group ex- 
periences for the individual. His studies 
show that it is usually easier to change the 
social conduct of the group than to change 
the conduct of each member of the group. 
Social groupings are not new. People have 
always sought others of like interest for com- 
fort and assurance. They sought member- 
ship in groups in order to get food and 
shelter, to get protection from predatory 
animals and predatory men. They received 
in banding together what they were unable 
to get by themselves. The very complex na- 
ture of our rapidly changing society tends 
to make people seek security by joining with 


others. It is a means by which people get a 
feeling of belonging, the courage to take 
action for a common cause. 

As librarians become more and more con- 
cerned with community needs, they realize 
the importance of group organizations in 
moulding the life in a community. The pur- 
pose of special services to groups in the li- 
brary is to encourage these groups to plan 
meetings that will stimulate members to do 
critical thinking, to gain social understand- 
ing, to assume political responsibility. For 
this purpose libraries set up special service 
for groups. 

This is how one group service department 
works. This department is the adult educa- 
tion arm of the library; its function is to 
coordinate all such activities in the system. 
It keeps librarians informed of forthcoming 
community activities, assists in the planning 
and promotion of group activities in 
branches, provides counselling and guidance 
in programming, arranges for use of mate- 
rials and facilities. It acts as a clearing house 
for library adult education activities, and 
collects statistics of group activities in the 
library. 

Besides its coordination function within 
the library, this department provides special 
services for adult groups. In order to pro- 
mote adult education activities in the com- 
munity, the library uses two methods of ap- 
proach. First it provides guidance and coun- 
selling in program planning to organized 
groups; secondly, it organizes educational 
activities for individuals interested in join- 
ing educational group activities. 


The program planning service was organ- 
ized to give groups guidance and coun- 
selling in organizing their programs. 
Through this service the library is able to 
give meaning and direction to group efforts. 
This service includes program planning, 
speakers bureau, a film and filmstrip collec- 
tion, book reviewing and book exhibit serv- 
ice. 

The program planning service provides a 
central spot in the library where the plan- 
ners can come with their problems. The pro- 
gram chairman is encouraged to come in 
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with a committee to consult the librarian. 
The librarian discusses with the committee 
the kind of group, their specific interests, 
what kind of programs have been most suc- 
cessful, those least successful. On the basis 
of this information, she makes suggestions 
of possible subjects, methods of presentation, 
available speakers, films, books and pam- 
phlets that will help the group in building 
a program. Pamphlets on program planning 
and subject guides are available for the com- 
mittee to examine. After making these sug- 
gestions, she leaves the committee to make 
up their own program. The primary func- 
tion is not to plan programs for the com- 
mittee, but to help the committee analyze 
previous programs, point out ways of mak- 
ing the programs meaningful to the group, 
and encouraging them to make more stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking programs. 

In cooperation with Adult Education 
Council, the library planned a program 
planning assembly. This was an informal 
gathering of program planners to talk about 
good planning, an explanation of various 
types of programs available to groups, fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of a film forum. 
Services available at the library and the 
Council were described. 

The speakers bureau consists of a file of 
community resources. The library does not 
recommend speakers, it suggests people in 
the community that are available for certain 
types of activities. In order that the group 
and the speaker get the most out of this 
experience, we get as much information 
about the needs of the group as possible be- 
fore making suggestions. We feel an obliga- 
tion to the speaker, as well as to the group, 
that the best use be made of these commu- 
nity resources. It thus helps the group recog- 
nize the need for careful and intelligent 
planning to make wise use of their time and 
that of the speaker. 

The film and filmstrip collection is organ- 
ized primarily as resource in program plan- 
ning. The film catalog was designed as a 
program planning tool. It is a topical listing 
of films and filmstrips to encourage the 
planner to use the film as an instrument in 
promoting an intelligent and effective pro- 
gram. It includes pointers for film users. 
The stress is on thoughtful planning and 
careful preparation. It urges the use of dis- 
cussion as a means of stimulating interest 





and encouraging cooperative thinking on 
important topics. It helps groups in the se- 
lection of films, assists discussion leaders, 
suggests leaders, and provides guides for 
help in the program. 


To encourage more effective use of films, 
the library periodically holds film work- 
shops. These sessions include information 
on planning good film programs with a 
demonstration of use of the films in discus- 
sion. The library also acts as resource for 
other organizations such as the Council of 
Churches, Adult Education Council and is 
frequently called upon to talk on program- 
ming with films, and to demonstrate how to 
put on a film forum. 

Book reviews and book exhibits are an- 
other way of introducing and encouraging 
use of library resources in group activities. 
Book reviews and book exhibits are ar- 
ranged with the department or division in 
charge of the subject requested. For special 
community activities, such as the Hobby 
Show for Oldsters, Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge, Institute on Comics, the library pro- 
vides a special exhibit and frequently a book 
list. 

These are the services to groups which 
are centered in the group services depart- 
ment, but are channelled through the entire 
library system. Besides these, the library or- 
ganizes activities that it feels are not being 
provided by other agencies. For example, 
the American Heritage discussion groups 
were organized through the branches under 
the ALA American Heritage Project. The 
branch librarian invites interested individ- 
uals to form a committee to plan a discus- 
sion program. This committee, under the 
guidance of the branch librarian, decide on 
time, subject, and promotion. The coordina- 
tor furnishes material, helps in the planning 
and the promotion of the program. 

The informal parent discussion group is 
another adult education activity which grew 
out of pre-school story-hours. While the 
children are told stories and introduced to 
good books, the branch librarian shows a 
film to parents. It is usually on some phase 
of child study and is followed by discussion. 
Books on child care are exhibited and the 
librarian says a few words about the titles 
on display. These are available for the par- 
ents to take with them. 


The library has also had a series of panel 
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discussions on American writers, such as 
Faulkner and Hemingway; and another 
series on the fine arts. 

The library has found that the assistance 
in group programming is one of the most 
effective means of reaching individuals and 


encouraging them to become better in- 
formed citizens. It gives the community a 
way of making more intelligent use of the 
library, and the library becomes an impor- 
tant educational institution in the commu- 
nity. 











Minnesota Via Bookmotile 


The bookmobile will show a lot of mileage before the snow flies. During the summer, 
exhibit-demonstrations were conducted in Dakota and Pine counties with results reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Also during the summer, the bookmobile collection was completed 
with additional rounding out of the collection, getting the vehicle in shape for a heavy fall 
schedule, and helping with the beginnings of the Anoka County Library. 


Also, during the summer, a trip was made to Otter Tail County concentrating on the 
eastern side in connection with the East Otter Tail County Fair at Perham. The Otter Tail 
Library Association has found that it must get county residents much better informed about 
the county library plan before presenting it for a vote. 


Minnesota Library Association conference-goers had the chance to see the bookmobile 
during the convention at Gull Lake, Sept. 12-14. At this meeting, the announcement was 
made that the Blue Earth County bookmobile is ready for delivery and that Waseca and 
Anoka Counties would soon be receiving theirs. When these are all delivered, Minnesota’s 
total fleet of “libraries on wheels’’ will rise to 18. 


Between now and November 4, the bookmobile is solidly scheduled for exhibit-demon- 
strations in the seven counties holding library referenda this fall. The following schedule has 
been established, with the bookmobile touring each of the following counties on the dates 


indicated: 
PGE CINE Sn «ose hs Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
TN IO i ec. eee eee Oct. 6-Oct. 10 
SR UNE ainsi css ca cconsd detoceselodnasantl Oct. 13 - Oct. 17 
TI, RN ross ccescacdscsccscssancsscazeasstwssawecatl Oct. 20 - Oct. 22 
ie RMN «ices sess ose cc Oct. 22 - Oct. 24 
NE AA oR BUS cs ee Oct. 27 - Oct. 29 
IR ebstetst che Pa trssiocinareae onion cssiccketeee aan Oct. 29 - Oct. 31 


For the two months preceding the election, the Extension Library is concentrating all 
of its time and effort upon these seven counties. Three major activities are being carried on: 
Workshops; Field visits and talks to organized groups; and the Bookmobile tours. 


Five workshops have been held in September, and the bookmobile was on hand and 
open to the public at all five. The exhibit-demonstration tour schedule, which provides for 
from two to four days in each county is designed to acquaint county residents with the 
services of a county library by giving them an opportunity to talk with the bookmobile 
staff and see a fine collection of books. The bookmobile will appear and the librarian speak 
at public meetings, meetings of organizations such as the PTA, farm, extension and church 
groups, women’s clubs, and community and civic groups. Downtown, community, and rural 
stops will be included in the tour, so that as many people as possible will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the bookmobile in each area. 


Each county has a publicity committee making the necessary arrangements so that the 
greatest possible number of county voters will be reached to have their questions answered 
and receive materials prepared for distribution to them telling of the services and costs of a 
county library, explaining the state-federal aid program, and urging them to vote for county 
library establishment. 


The bookmobile is also scheduled to be on exhibit at the State PTA convention at 
Rochester on Monday morning, October 13. 














Regional Library Service to Groups 


by Eprrn Foster 
Director, West Georgia Regional Library, Carrollton, Ga. 


The public library today has widened its 
horizon. Its willingness and determination 
to enlarge service-bounds whenever and 
wherever community life expresses a felt 
need is creating a new era in the life of the 
public library; for it is finding its programs 
as diversified as are the interests and needs 
of the people. What has brought this about? 
We librarians feel that we are rapidly be- 
coming aware of our library potentials 
through the medium of service to groups. 


Always it has been the endeavor of every 
vital public library to serve the individual 
reader well. “The right book to the right 
person at the right time” will always be 
something of a library code. In this day and 
age, however, with national and interna- 
tional problems mounting on the one hand, 
bringing with them a great desire on the 
part of the people to understand world af- 
fairs, and world relationships, and an inter- 
nal stirring towards social consciousness and 
obligations on the other; we are discovering 
that myriads of harmonius groups of all 
kinds and descriptions have arisen over 
America. Perhaps a yearning for coopera- 
tion for survival is at its base. Be that as it 
may, of recent years the librarian has found 
himself moving beyond his library walls, 
taking “his wares” with him, so to speak, 
to serve in the midst of the group. 

The so-called “ready-made” group actu- 
ally has had a great part in developing the 
character of modern library service. The or- 
ganization sets its goals, builds its program 
step by step, and turns to its public librbary 
for materials to help carry out the study and 
effort of the given period. The librarian 
very likely has worked faithfully with the 
planning committee, assisting in outlining 
procedures, suggesting types of library ma- 
terials best adapted to each need. 

The latter is a very important service, for 
the scope of library materials has broadened 
to include the latest of audio-visual media. 
Relating books to films, following up 
beamed radio programs with suggested 
reading lists, rounding out a television hour 
on child guidance with group discussion 
and sharing of reading materials as a part 
of the program—these are more than library 


ideas; they are realities. 

The Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers always has librarians on its board. 
State and district meetings find librarians 
featuring new available materials in displays 
and checklists. Local librarians work closely 
with the local P. T. A. organizations, in 
program-planning, in choosing program ma- 
terials, in serving on panels and as coordi- 
nator of study units. The effectiveness of 
such a program lies in the fact that actual 
interests and needs are the basis for the pro- 
grams and for choosing library materials to 
be used in the programs. 

Where formerly the librarian perhaps 
timidly “sat in” on such groups and at the 
proper time suggested that the public library 
might be of service to the group, now the 
Georgia librarian is a part of the group. 
The library is znvited to participate in pro- 
gram-planning. The library serves on com- 
mittees to choose definite subject matter 
and book titles to fit the need, puts the need 
into the budget and invests a bit of the li- 
brary in the life going on about it. 

How doubly thrilled was the West 
Georgia Regional Library Director to have 
a call from a P. T. A. president in a rural 
community (population about 1500) in her 
area, requesting that the library take charge 
of the local program in April, 1955, because 
“we have heard you on radio and read your 
articles about the American Heritage Pro- 
ject of the American Library Association 
and want to use this program as a spring- 
board towards discussion groups on this 
theme in our community.” The American 
Heritage Project is a library-sponsored pro- 
gram, yet here we see that library publicity 
and public relations have developed to the 
point that a ready-made group is seeking 
out the library-sponsored program. In this 
request, the library has reached its highest 
point of service: the library and the com- 
munity have found a common meeting 
point. 

The “It’s Our America” program of the 
American Heritage Project brought young 
adults to the library where the finest of 
books and films were shared and every 
participant found himself an accepted part 
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of the group. Not just the reading of out- 
standing books but the finding of current 
issues therein have brought about two 
things: the demand for more good reading 
materials and the need for more group- 
sharing of such materials. The technique 
employed in conducting the discussions 
proved doubly effective, as participants are 
beginning to utilize the procedure in other 
group efforts, widening the circles of users 
of good reading and other media in library 
collections. 


One of the greatest immediate results of 
such a movement is the re-discovery through 
the finest of reading materials of the Ameri- 
can story, our debt for the American tradi- 
tion and our obligation to American poster- 
ity. Through the librarian’s eyes, the long- 
looking view discloses warmer contacts, 
more effective programs, greater services. 


One of the “It’s Our America” partici- 
pants in the West Georgia area, a young 
graduate nurse who is a field representative 
for Emory University on the staff of Tanner 
Memorial Hospital in rural West Georgia, 
after “discovering” her public library facil- 
ities through her discussion participation, 
has worked with the library in getting a li- 
brary center opened in the hospital. Now 
bibliotherapy is in the offing, with the hos- 
pital staff assisting in the reader’s guidance 
program. 

There are many other young adult agen- 
cies already turning to the library as a great 
source of information and guidance. Farm 
groups, vocational organizations, sports 
clubs, civic and cultural associations, have 
all felt the impact of library services, which 
in the end have encouraged the constant 
use of good reading towards the develop- 
ment of concerned, searching individuals 
and better citizenship. 


The west Georgia Regional Library, with 
the assistance of senior high schools in the 
area, is sponsoring a student library associ- 
ation as an effective means of acquainting 
young adults with available good reading. 
With the help of the student-participants, 
we discover vital programs in progress in 
the communities so that good library ma- 
terials may be selected with their definite 
needs in mind. They help us build good 
public relations and stimulate wider interest 
in the library through various efforts, such 
as book displays and talks on special themes 


like American Education Week, National 
Newspaper Week and U.N. Day. 

Reader’s guidance, we find, has been com- 
monly accepted and requested through the 
success of our young library student organi- 
zation in the West Georgia area. Not only 
has it broadened the reading interests of 
such classes as literature and history; but 
also it has reached into the home, the 
church, the various rural community activi- 
ties. 


With group activity outside the library 
now accepted as a means for the library to 
detect a great portion of the reading needs 
of adult America and with library-sponsored 
projects effectively bringing within the li- 
brary potentially permanent users of the li- 
brary facilities, librarians have been feeling 
the need to acquire more “know how” in 
service to groups and the individual. Adult 
education institutes are frequent. Two of the 
broadest in scope were held in Atlanta, 
Georgia and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
former was jointly sponsored by the Li- 
brary Division of Georgia Department of 
Education and the Division of Librarianship 
of Emory University, in which thirteen 
Southeastern states participated. The latter 
was sponsored by Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, made possible by ALA Fund 
for Adult Education Grant. Various states 
and sections have carried out similar pro- 
jects. The sum and substance of these in- 
stitutes is a look at trends in informal learn- 
ing processes; a study of skills and tech- 
niques; and an examination of new ma- 
terials. There is a very evident desire on the 
part of all participating librarians to gain in- 
sight and inspiration in broadening the li- 
brary service scope, and in meeting the real 
need of the reading public today. 

The informal learning trend over the 
nation has opened up new avenues to the 
public library. Off-the-campus, non-credit 
college classes; college-in-the-country ses- 
sions, mental health clinics, program-plan- 
ning institutes, leadership training projects, 
garden club activities, cultural and profes- 
sional club programs, community study 
clubs—these are but a very few of the pres- 
ent-day efforts which have revitalized the 
service of the public library. The library is 
no longer a mere collection of books. Group 
service (and reaching through the group to 
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the individual) has placed the spotlight on nation not just to available material but to 
people, on life today—its complexities, its the dest of available material to the develop- 
changing pattern. Through such contact the ment of wider interests and to the enlighten- 
public library is guiding the reading of the ment of adult America. 








Nowell D. Leitzke assumed his position as head librarian of the Buckham Memorial 
Library, Faribault, in August. Mr. Leitzke (M.S.L.S. Minnesota) had served in the Marathon 
County Library, Wausau, Wisconsin, and the University of Minnesota libraries previously. 


The Bayport Public Library has moved to new quarters in the village hall. The library 
has been housed in the school library for many years. 


Open house was in order at the Hawley branch of the Clay County Library early in 
September. Redecoration, addition of new equipment, doubling of hours of service and the 
addition of many reference and informational books preceded the occasion. Mrs. Magnus 
Wefahl continues in charge. 


Mrs. Lee Roy Thomas has become school librarian for the elementary schools in Inter- 
national Falls, serving Holler and Ray schools as well. Mrs. Thomas received her library 
degree from the University of Minnesota. 


New officers for the Minnesota Library Association for the coming year are: Robert H. 
Rohlf, Minneapolis, President; Mrs. Merle Lennartson, St. Cloud, First vice-president; Glynn 
Harden, Owatonna, Second vice-president; Ortha D. Robbins, St. Paul, Treasurer; Joyce 
Davenport, Minneapolis, Secretary; and Arana Stadler, Owatonna, American Library Asso- 
ciation councilor. 


The New London branch of the Kandiyohi-County-Willmar Library opened on August 
15, with a schedule of 16 hours per week. Mrs. W. R. Monson has charge at the branch 
which is in a building on Main Street. 


After twenty-three years of service to the citizens of Kasson, Anena Jensen retired from 
the library in August. Betty Reidel has been appointed to succeed her. 


Mrs. Lennart Erickson has been appointed Children’s and Reference Librarian at the 
Kandiyohi-Willmar Library. Her professional career includes service in the Minneapolis, 
Litchfield, and Duluth Public Libraries. 


The Minneapolis Public Library has been awarded a John Cotton Dana Award for 
excellence in publicity for the fourth time in ten years. Sarah L. Wallace, public relations 
officer for the library, accepted the award on behalf of the library at the San Francisco con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 


Voters at Grand Rapids will cast their ballots on a $130,000 bond issue for improve- 
ment and expansion of the public library building in December. Fergus Falls and Lake City 
are also in the planning stage for library additions. 


Mrs. Robert Blackburn succeeds Mrs. Edith Burow at the Madelia branch of the Wat- 
onwan County Library. Mrs. Burow had served her fellow citizens for 14 years. 


The St. Peter Public library has received a bequest of $100 for the purchase of books 
from the late C. Oscar Ahlstrom. 


Furniture of modern design has been installed in the adult area, the librarians office, 
and the club room of the Chisholm Public Library. A new card catalog case has also been 
added. 


Mrs. Carroll Tommen is the new Acting Librarian at New Ulm. 

















Adult Services in the Small Public Library 


by JERoME CusHMAN 
Librarian, Salina Public Library, Salina, Kansas 


The small public library in the United 
States is numerically strong but financially 
weak. The tendency today is to pool re- 
sources and strengthen book collections and 
trained staff, and to improve the administra- 
tive functioning of the library, but there are 
still several thousand struggling units at- 
tempting without much success to give ade- 
quate library service. Every library unit, no 
matter how small, has the problem of book 
selection, display and promotional materials, 
reading guidance and group services. Too 
often book selection is the only factor that 
is not ignored. While these problems are 
separate administrative functions in large 
institutions they become telescoped into a 
single unified operation, usually under the 
direction of the librarian in a small library. 

Book selection is the vital core in a small 
library which becomes increasingly impor- 
tant if there are no large book collections in 
the immediate vicinity. The following may 
be said to apply as valid generalizations: 
1. The small library must be alert to chang- 
ing community needs. (For example the for- 
mation of a Mental Health Guidance Center 
may necessitate the purchase of pamphlets 
and books in duplicate to aid the com- 
munity in understanding this new organiza- 
tion); 2. The library must be careful not to 
make claims for its collection which it can- 
not fulfill; 3. It must not avoid purchasing 
books on controversial matters (too many 
libraries evade the issues of the day on the 
plea of a small book budget); 4. Neither 
must the library be a leaf which bends to 
every prevailing individual or community 
breeze (there is no substitute for maintain- 
ing standards of book selection which 
should be written down in official form). 

Fiction remains the bugaboo of book 
selection for the small public library. There 
are two main schools of thought regarding 
the purchase of fiction. One, that only the 
significant fiction should be placed on the 
shelves, resulting in the purchase of com- 
paratively few titles each year. Another 
opinion states that in a small community a 
light romance patron is likely to call the 
librarian by his first name and assert that 
since his taxes pay for the lovely art books 


the library possesses he would like a little 
tax money allocated to his favorite fare. The 
small public library must constantly ex- 
amine its holdings and bring them up to 
date. This is especially necessary because 
the entire collection on one subject might 
be two or three books. Many librarians pay 
too much attention to the fetish of complete- 
ness of their collections and forget the virtue 
of validity. 

Display often “sells” a book to a patron. 
Too often the inevitable book jacket thumb- 
tacked on a bulletin board comprises the 
major display effort. The invention of peg 
boards has come to the aid of the public 
library, making it possible to display the 
entire book, jacket and all. A small portion 
of the peg board may be used to set forth 
the theme of the display, thus obviating the 
necessity of the laborious task of covering an 
entire board. A neat display can be made 
in less than an hour. One small public li- 
brary has four display boards and two dis- 
plays are changed every week. The librarian 
selects the theme or the type of books to be 
displayed, outlines the procedure and the 
stack supervisor executes the project. 


Ideas for exhibits are easy to come by. 
The librarian will come upon several fine 
ones which are adaptable to library use by 
a casual glance through some of our slick 
paper weeklies. Oddly enough, the weekly 
list of Selected Government Documents has 
excellent design for book displays. As an- 
other example, a recent Pogo Sunday strip 
discussed the fine points of grammar, so the 
library was provided with a theme for a dis- 
play on that subject. Every community has 
excellent resources for display materials. 
The local high school and some of the local 
stores have signs, posters, and other ma- 
terials which are adaptable for library use. 

Reading guidance in a small public li- 
brary is an “on the spot” service. Staff time 
permits the compilation of few bibliog- 
raphies or the promotion of specific reading 
programs. Book lists provide the bulk of bib- 
liographical materials provided by thelibrary. 
Small libraries would do well to adapt lists 
and bibliographies provided by larger in- 
stitutions. The personal approach is mostly 
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used in promoting book lists. During Lent, 
the Protestant and Catholic reading lists are 
distributed to men’s luncheon clubs, 
women’s clubs, and churches. A_ biblio- 
graphy announcing a series of pamphlets 
on child guidance is distributed through 
the schools via the Supervisor of Elementary 
Education. PTA groups are handed a biblio- 
graphy of parental reading or a list of pam- 
phlets on the problems of child rearing. 
Reading guidance is carried on informally 
by a staff member and a patron. It is seldom 
formalized by the preparation of a special 
bibliography, although the patron may want 
to do more reading than the library re- 
sources permit. Interlibrary loan then adds 
to the resources of the collection. 

Another way of making friends for the 
library is placing a book in the hands of an 
individual. The opinion makers in a com- 
munity are usually the ones who receive this 
specialized service. This is a necessarily 
sporadic activity which can be valuable in 
identifying the library as a resource in the 
minds of important individuals in the com- 
munity. 

Group service work in a small public li- 
brary is rewarding but ticklish business. The 
big handicap in fuller programming is staff 
time and money. The big danger is the 
temptation for the library to go too far 
afield. Oftentimes the library enters the do- 
main of recreation or social service in its 
group activities. 

If education is a primary function of the 
public library, and that seems to be the way 
most librarians feel, then it seems reasonable 
to assume that group service programming 
should concentrate on this aspect rather 
than dissipate the library’s effort in side 
issues. It might be well for the library to 
have a policy stating that its services to 
groups will be so oriented that their end re- 
sult would lead to a further exploration of 
the institution’s resources. An evening series 
of record concerts may be presumed to stim- 
ulate the use of the library’s books and rec- 
ords. The series, “European Culture As 
Expressed in its Art,” should lead individu- 
als to the library’s art books. Thus a group 


is used as a means of reaching individuals 


and the basic idea behind the stimulation is 
education. 

It is difficult to assess the educational in- 
fluence of a library. Extension of a library’s 
services to the field of adult education has 
the specific virtue of building a broader base 
for community support. There is also a 
psychological value attached to library pro- 
gramming for groups. It involves people in 
a commitment to the idea of education. 
This is specifically why our public school 
system stays relatively solvent and offers an 
object lesson to libraries. And last, it forms 
a loose though important bond with formal 
education. There are many things which 
schools and libraries can do to increase 
each other’s efficacy. 

What is behind the efforts of the small 
public library to extend its services? If it is 
not already providing adequate book col- 
lections and services, by what right does it 
seek to dissipate its already too small re- 
sources? Is programming for groups only 
for the large library? Here is a point of view 
for consideration. The small public library, 
despite its inadequate financial, material and 
staff resources, still has the duty of provid- 
ing for group services because this is the 
way to make the best possible use of the 
resource which it already possesses. One can 
go into any small public library and find 
resources which could be put to excellent 
use if the effort were made. Programming 
in the field of group services would take 
books off the shelves and into the minds of 
people. It is true that such programming 
will not materially change the circulation 
figures of a library but it will provide the 
library with an opportunity for rediscover- 
ing its own resources. It will help keep a 
collection of books alive. 

The librarian, doomed to spend his time 
trying to keep up with current reading in- 
terest and changing taste, could miss one 
of the great pleasures of librarianship, by 
missing the opportunity to enrich the lives 
of people from the resources which we have 
on our shelves. Active and imaginative li- 
brary programming is not only a practical 
possibility for us all; it is a great op 
portunity. 





